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CONSEQUENCES. 
In Two Cuaprers.—Cuap I, 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Ten cents to do just what I please with,” ex- 
claimed little May Perkins, her cheeks glowing, 
her bright eyes beaming joyfully. 

You know it is not so much what one has, as 
what one wishes, that makes him rich or poor, 
satisfied or unsatisfied; and May’s wishes were 
very humble, so ten cents seemed quite a for- 
tune, to spend on herself, and she began to name 
over the articles it would buy. 

“But mother,” she said, stopping suddenly, 
while a faint shadow clouded the sunshine of 
her countenance. 

“Well?” said her mother. 

“Cousin Delia—but never mind—she shall 
have half of whatever I get.” 

“Tam going to give her ten cents, too,” said 
her mother, smiling. 

“O how splendid! 
run and tell her.” 


Does she know it? Ill 


May’s search for Delia was not a long one, 
y s . 


andin a few minutes the two children were on 
their way to Mr. Snug’s grocery, having decided, 
after some consultation, to invest their money in 
oranges. 

May’s home was a mile or two from the vil- 
lage, but she usually shortened the distance by 
crossing ‘‘Bent’s Woods,” whose broad cart- 
path made it quite as accessible as the highway, 
whilé it was also much more pleasant. This 
was the route she now took. 

The only person besides themselves the little 
girls saw in the woods, was a boy, apparently 
about their own age, with a tin pail in his hand. 
He did not stop, as they did, to pick wild flow- 
ers, or to answer the birds with a note almost 
as musical as their own, but trudged soberly 
along, as if this were a very matter-of-fact world 
indeed, and he had neither time nor heart for 
any thing but business. 

Whatever may have been the subject of his 
meditations, they were suddenly interrupted, for 
ashe was climbing the bars at the end of the 
path, his foot slipped, and he fell to the ground, 
upsetting the tin pail at the same time. 

He glanced at the pail, and then, without 
making any effort to rise, began to cry pitifully. 

The girls, perhaps warned by his example, did 
hot attempt to climb the bars, but judiciously 
crawled under, and May, seeing the poor boy’s 
distress, lingered, as if to speak to him. 

“Come, come along,” said Delia, pulling at 
her skirt. 

May took a few steps, hesitated, and finally 
tan back to the bars where the boy still lay sob- 
ding. 

“Did it hurt you much?” asked she, sweetly. 

He looked up, surprised. 

“No—yes; I don’t care for that,’”’ said he; 
“but I’ve spilt the blackberries.” 

‘Tm sorry,” said May; “but that isn’t any 
thing to cry about, is it? You can get some 

more to-morrow.” 

“O, but she’ll scold me awful, and beat me, 
too, like enough,” and his sobs burst out afresh. 

“Who'll do this? Not your mother?” said 

y. 

“No. Ihaven’t no mother. Granny will.” 

“Does your grandma care so very much about 
& few blackberries ?” 
_ “Not to eat; but I was going to sell em, and 
buy some things for her with the money.” 
i “But you didn’t fall on purpose,” said May; 

she can’t blame you for what you couldn’t 
help.” 

“O, you don’t know granny. I’m always to 
blame. ’Tother day, when I spilt the milk be- 
tause she opened the door on me all of a sudden, 
she shut me in the dark hole down cellar. 

ere’s ghosts down cellar!” 

Here the boy stopped erying for a moment, 
and dropped his voice almost to a whisper, as if 
he feared that one of those mysterious person- 


“There are no such things as ghosts,” said 
May. “My mother says so. It was too bad to 
shut you in the cellar, though; but look here, 
boy, what’s your name?” 

“Sandy, miss.”’ 
$ Rook here, tien; Sandy,*you haven't spilt’ 
more than half your berries, the rest are all 
clean and nice,”’ said May, picking up the pail. 
“Now how much money did you expect to get 
for them all?” 

“There was two quarts, and they are ten cent 
a quart,” said Sandy. . 
“Then you needn’t cry any more, for I have 
got ten cents in my pocket all my own, my very 
own, to do just what I please with, and you 
shall have it to pay for the berries you’ve spilt, 
so you'll be just as well off as if you hadn’t tum- 
bled over the fence.” 

The boy put out his hand to take the money 
and then drew it back. ‘‘Won’t your mother 
maul you if you give it away?” asked he. 

“Do what?” said May. 

“Maul you—beat you, you know, or send you 
to bed without your supper, or somethin’ ?” 

“No, indeed, she never does, if I’m ever so 
naughty. She only talks to me and makes me 
sorry; but she’d rather I’d give you the money, 
I’m sure she would; so take it, and don’t cry 
any more.” 

As Sandy held out his hand a second time, 
May saw that his wrist was cut and bleeding. 

“O, you are hurt,” cried she; “give me your 
handkerchief, to bind it up with.” 

“Don’ know’s I’ve got any,”’ said Sandy, div- 
ing into his pockets; “‘but that’s nothing. Icut 
it a little on the sharp rock, that’s all.” 

“Let me tie mine round it,” said May. 

“No; it’ll stop bleeding in a minute, but I 
wonder’’— here he broke off abruptly and looked 
at May with a mixture of curiosity and admira- 
tion. 

‘Well, what?” ‘said May. 

“TI wonder what makes you so good!”’ 

“Me, good?” said May, laughing. 
didn’t know I was.” 

“Then I guess nobody aint,” said Sandy; by 
which he meant something very complimentary, 
and if he failed to express it, his grammar was at 
fault and not his heart. And this May under- 
stood perfectly, and was just as much pleased as 
though he had thanked her in the most elegant 
manner possible. 

Delia, meanwhile, might have been likened to 
“Patience on a monument,” inasmuch as she 
was sitting on a rock, waiting. But there the 
similitude ended, for, at short intervals, she had 
been all the time tugging at her cousin’s dress, 
and ejaculating, ‘“May, come, do come along?’ 
and now, as the boy disappeared round the cor- 
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'ges might be eavesdropping somewhere near. 
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“Ar’n’t you ashamed to stand talking to a 
strange boy, and such a bad boy, too!” 
“How do you know he’s bad?” asked May. 
“Why, didn’t you see how dirty and ragged 
he was? I thoughtI should have a fit when you , 
offered to tié up his arth with your ‘hanflker- 
chief. And then to hear him talk about his 
granny!” 
“I wonder who his grandma is,” 
placidly. 
all.” 
“No. I'll warrant he had good reasons for 
not telling it. And to think of your being such 
a goose as to give him your money. I suppose 
you thought I’d give you half my oranges, but 
Isha’n’t. Idare say his whole story was a lie, 
and he wanted the money himself.” 
“Perhaps it was, but I don’t think so. He 
looked as though he was telling thetruth. Any- 
how, it’s true that he fell over the bars and hurt 
his arm, because we saw that with our own eyes. 
As to the oranges, it won’t make any difference 
to-morrow morning, whether I’ve had them or 
not,”’ said philosophic May, and then she darted 
from her cousin’s side to look at a huge yellow 
butterfly which had lighted on a wild rose by 
the wayside. 
There was a little pang at her heart, however, 
when they reached the-grocery, and she saw the 
two fine oranges Delia received in return for her 
ten cents, but the recollection of Sandy’s happy 
and grateful look, and the thought that perhaps 
she had saved him from severe punishment, was 
sufficient consolation. 
Delia was as good (or as bad) as her word, 
with regard to sharing her purchase with May, 
for she dropped one of the oranges into her 
pocket, and coolly began eating the other. 
“What do you think your mother’ll say when 
she finds out how much you valued her pres- 
ent?” she asked. “You needn’t think you can 
cover up any thing, for I shall tell her just 
what a good-for-nothing little beggar you gave 
it to.” 
And so she did, without giving May a chance 
to tell her story. ¢ 
But what answer do you think Mrs. Perkins 
made? She took a Bible from the table and 
read aloud the parable of the good Samaritan. 
“It does not appear that he knew any thing 
about the character of the wounded man, does 
it?” she asked. 
“No, ma’am,” said Delia, blushing. 
‘All he knew was that the man needed help, 
and that he had the power to give it. We can 
have no better guide than Christ’s own words.”’ 
It is plain that Delia understood her aunt’s 
meaning, for she stole round to May and whis- 
pered, “I would give you one of my oranges if I 


said May, 
“I didn’t find out his last name, after 


May went to bed a very happy little girl that 


night,—happy in her mother’s approbation and 


that of her own conscience. 

She thought the affair ended there, but the 
truth is we never see the end of any thing in this 
world. Even material things, although they 
change and decay, are not lost, and every action 
is seed sown, sure to bear fruit for the future. 

It was one fine day in autumn, and some 
mouths after onr first acquaintance with May> 
that her mother called her in from her play and 
said, “I want to send a basket of delicacies to 
the Widow Carmichael’s sick son; do you know 
of any little girl who would be willing to take it 
for me?” 

“Yes, mother, I know of one who would be 
glad to,” said May, laughing. So she put on 
her scarlet cloak, drew the hood over her danc- 
ing yellow curls, kissed her mother, and went 
tripping away, basket in hand, for all the world 
just like Little Red Riding Hood going to carry 
a pot of honey and a pound of butter to her 
grandmother. 

The first creature she met was very unlike the 
wolf, however, being only a dismal old cow, 
which, for want of better nourishment, was 
stretching her neck over the fence, trying to get 
a mullein-stalk which grew just out of her 
reach. ‘‘You shall have it, so you shall,” said 
May, and climbing to the top of the wall, broke 
it off for her. 

She did not wait to be thanked, but went on, 
quite happy in the consciousness of having done 
akind action, though only to a cow. She en- 
countered nothing else excepting two or three 
stray sheep and a striped squirrel, until she was 
half across Bent’s Woods, when she met Dea. 
Granger. He was walking along at his usual 
brisk pace, but stopped when he saw May. 
“How’d ye do, my dear?” said he, kindly. 
“Going to the village this fine afternoon?” 

“No, sir, not to the village, but to the mill. 
My mother sent me with something nice to the 
Widow Carmichael’s sick boy.” 

“O, yes, [heard about poorJemmy. Got hurt 
in the mill, I believe. I must call and see him 
myself, but I can’t to-day, very well, and to- 
morrow I have got to go away on business. 
Will you take a message for me?” 

‘With pleasure, sir.” 

“Well, tell Mrs. Carmichael I’}1 be round that 
way in a few days, and, meanwhile, she must be 
wanting money now her son is laid up. So ask 
her if she will accept this, with my good wish- 
es,” and the deacon took a bill from his pocket- 
book and put it in May’s hands. 

“J will do just as you tell me,”’ said May. 

“No doubt of that, my little girl. Now good- 
by, and a pleasant walk to you.” Sosaying, the 
deacon went rapidly down the path through 
which May had come. 

Scarcely had the sound of his footsteps died 
away, when a figure appeared which so startled 
May that she nearly dropped the basket from 
her hand. It was that of an old woman, “a 
wrinkled hag with age grown double.” She was 
wrapped in a tattered cloak, while the remnant 
of a shawl covered her head, through the rents 
of which, locks of gray hair hung round her 
face and neck. 

“Where are you going, my dear?” said she, 
with a smile, which made her look even more 
horrible than before. 

“To the Widow Carmichael’s, to carry some- 
thing nice to her sick son,” answered May. 

“Ah, that’s good. We should always remem- 
ber the sick. Who was that fine gentleman that 
spoke to you just now? The minister, wasn’t 
is?” 

a" ma’am, it was Deacon Granger,’’ said 
ay. 

“He had on a gold chain, hadn’t he?” asked 
the old woman. 

“] didn’t notice,” said May. 

“OQ, yes, he had a beautiful gold chain, and a 
gold watch at the end on’t, nodoubt. It’s a fine 
thing to be rich—rich. He gave you something 














ner, she broke out with,— 








jhada’s eaten them both.” 


pretty, didn’t he?” 
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“No, ma’am.” 

“Tut, tut; it mustn’t tell lies. 
him put something in your hand?” 

“Tt was not for me; it was money for Mrs. 
Carmichael.” 

“And you'll give it to her, of course,” said the 
woman, with a’strange laugh. “It ’ud buy lots 
of pretty things, but then you wouldn’t think of 
keeping it yourself. O no.” 

“Indeed, I would not, for any thing in the 
world,” said May. 

“Just think of what it would buy, and nobody 
the wiser, for Grandma Hatch aint the one to 
betray afriend. Didn’t you never hear of Grand- 
ma Hatch?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Well, now, that’s queer. I thought every 
body knowed Grandma Hatch. Well, I’m her. 
And I won’t tell the deacon. I’ll die, first, 
Come, now, let’s divide. You take half and I’ll 
take half.” 

“No, indeed, I will not,” cried May, “and you 
must be a very wicked woman to think of such 
a thing.” And May hurried on, but her com- 
panion kept pace with her, and laying her bony 
hand on her shoulder, said,— 

“T never meant it. I was only joking. The 
truth is, want to send something to the sick 
boy myself, but I haven’t strength to hobble 
round there, and I thought I’d get you to take 
it; but of course I wanted to find out whether I 
could trust you first. I’m sure such a honest lit- 
tle girl won’t refuse to do a favor for a poor old 
woman ?” 

But May hastened on without speaking. 

“© dear, she despises me because I’m old and 
ragged, and may be not so fair as I once was. 
It’s the way of the world, but it’s hard, hard,” 
and the old woman covered her face with her 
hands, and groaned woefully. 

Still May said nothing, though she looked dis- 
tressed. “I feels for the sick,” continued the 
woman; “we’ve all got to be sick and die some 
time, and I should like to send the boy a little 
present, but she won’t take it; she despises me 
because I’m old.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Hatch, I do not,” said May, 
now quite overcome with the old woman’s grief. 
“My mother says I must respect the aged, and 
I’m sorry if I hurt your feelings, and I’ll take 
your little present with pleasure.” 

“Will you, now? That’s a good little girl. 
Come with me, then; my. house is only a fevk 
steps out of your way.” Saying which, Grand- 
ma Hatch struck into a narrow footpath and 
May followed. She could not help thinking, as 
they went on and on till her little feet were 
weary, that the old woman must entertain very 
extraordinary ideas of “‘a few steps.” And she 
also began to fear that she should not get home 
before dark. 

“Ts it much further?” she ventured to ask. 
“Do you see that clump of oaks om top of the 
hill? That’s where I lives, deary. We'll be 
there in a jiffy.” 

So little Red Riding Hood followed the crafty 
wolf to her den. 

Concluded next week. 


Didn’t I see 





+e 
A SCENE OF GRANDEUR. 

The pleasure of sight-seeing among nature’s 
wonders becomes absolute pain beyond the point 
where our faculties lose the power to appreciate. 
Many awful solitudes exist where the scale of 
forms and sizes in the scenery is godlike, and 
immensely out of reach of human comparison 
or description. A writer in Scribner’s Monthly 
thus speaks of the great canon of the Yellow- 
stone: 

“All access to its margin is denied, and the 
dark gray rocks hold it in dismal shadow. Even 
the voice of its waters in their convulsive agony 
cannot be heard. Uncheered by plant or shrub, 
obstructed with massive boulders and by jutting 
points, it rushes madly on its solitary course, 
deeper and deeper into the bowels of the rocky 
firmament. The solemn grandeur of the scene 
surpasses description. It must be seen to be felt. 
The sense of danger with which it impresses you 
is harrowing in the extreme. You feel the ab- 
sence of sound, the oppression of absolute si- 
lence. If you could only hear that gurgling 
river, if you could see a living tree in the depths 
beneath you, if a bird would fly past, if the wind 
would move any object in the awful chasm, to 
break for a moment the solemn silence that 
reigns there, it would relieve that tension of the 
nerves which the scene has excited, and you 
would rise from your prostrate condition and 
thank God that He had permitted you to gaze, 
unharmed, upon this majestic display of natural 
architecture. As it is, sympathizing in spirit 
with the deep gloom of the scene, you crawl 
from the dreadful verge, scared lest the firm rock 
give way beneath and precipitate you into the 
horrid gulf.” 








PET’S EARLY MORNING CALL, 
Two little feet I hear, 
Pattering on the floor 
Softl 


Two little eyes there are, 
Peeping through the door 
Slyly; 
Birds are piping morning song— 
Cautiously he moves along, 
it he wake me. 


Two little hands I feel, 

Resting on the spread 
Slightly ; 

Two little steps he takes, 

O’er me—on the bed— 
Lightly; 

In his enow-white nightgown— 

Carefully he lays him down, 
Lest he wake me. 


Two little lips are soon 
Pressing my lips down, 
Sweetly ; 
Two little arms are there, 
Twining my neck round 
Gently ; 
Roguishly his eyes meet mine— 
Laughingly he says ’tis time 
I should wake me. 
+o 
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THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Cuapter I. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

The opening of the spring term of Mossville 
Academy was as propitious as sunshine, youth 
and gay spirits could make it. Many of us were 
returned pupils, who had been spending happy 
vacations with dear friends at home; so that 
when we met in the morning we had only to 
rush into each other’s arms and kiss each other 
in school-girl fashion—after which bit of senti- 
mental effervescence we divided into little groups, 
either sauntering into corners and recesses for 
private chatting, or, as was the case with Nellie 
and myself, retiring to the open portico to make 
observations upon the strangers who were com- 
ing up the narrow walks. 

Perhaps it may as well be explained here as 
elsewhere, that Mossville was a plain country 
academy, where both sexes congregated. The 
gentlemen occupied the first floor, and the ladies 
the one above. Although we had a lady prin- 
cipal and assistant teachers, the discipline, and 
devotions, and recitations were in common, so 
that we were not unlike a large family, contrib- 
uting to each others’ pleasures and improve- 
ment in social as well as literary aspects. 


Of ue we had our school favorites, and ‘4 
was to look some of them up, fhat a dozen o 


more of us had scampered for the portico, and 
secured the best sites for observation. 

But I must not neglect to introduce Nellie 
May to you; first, because she was one of the 
dearest and best of girls; secondly, because you 
will meet her so often in this story, and it is 
pleasant to know just how our acquaintances 
look. 

Perhaps if Nellie stood before you, it would 
puzzle you, as it sometimes did the rest of us, to 
make out in what her rare powers of fascination 
consisted. She was not handsome, according to 
the rules of beauty, although every feature was 
attractive in its way. 

Her forehead was a trifle too low, and her 
cheeks too thin for perfect outline; but they on- 
ly foreshadowed the yielding softness of her 
whole nature. .Jf ever eyes were formed out of 
bits of heaven’s own blue, those of Nellie must 
have been. And how loving, and liquid, and 
tender they were, with a smile lurking under 
the long, silken lashes! Then, again, the nose 
was in fault. There was just the least inclina- 
tion in the tip of it toturn up. The boys all 
said it added piquancy to her expression. But 
the mouth was Nellie’s chief charm to many of 
us. The sensitive lips, almost as expressive as 
her eyes, and always suggestive of kissing, 
closed over small, pearly teeth, and rested, the 
one above the other, like two twin rosebuds. 

There are some mouths that look so inviting, 
so wholesome, if we may be allowed that old- 
time expression, that one is certain no unkind 
words, no stinging sarcasm, nor any thing that 
could indicate a tainted heart, ever found egress 
through them,—lips that know no guile. Such 
was Nellie’s—a sweet, pure, scriptural mouth, 
such as almost every young person may possess. 
_ Nor was her complexion less perfect. Indeed, 
the tinting was too delicate for any thing but 
the canvas, for it made wise heads hint of early 
decay. A wealth of rippling, fair hair shaded 
this charming face, and upon this particular 
morning was slightly confined by a vine of the 
trailing arbutus. 

Nellie was taller than most girls of her age, 
and she moved with a graceful ease seldom met 
with in one so young. 

The big boys and young men often looked ad- 
miringly at Nellie. But she was such a prude, 
they said, there was no pleasure in flirting with 
her. She had the advantage of always having 





times the case, we were allowed an excursion in- 
to the country, or a half day’s picnicking. 
Upon such occasions Nellie took along some 
less fortunate classmate, like myself; but when 
we left the carriages the extra was introduced to 
some forlorn fellow who had no lady with him, 
and Nellie was monopolized until the order 
came to return. 

Nellie and I stood on the portico, with arms 
twined, school-girl like, and whispering our se- 


erets into each other’s ears, although we might 


as well have spoken them aloud, for aught of 
value that might attach to them. Who can tell 
why school-girls so enjoy privacy? 

The portico was getting crowded, and still 
they came—now a group of familiar faces, then 
a solitary, scared-face girl, whose heart was evi- 
dently at home with her sisters and mother. 
But take it all in all, such a twittering, flutter- 
ing, giggling mass of humanity can never be 
found outside a school-room enclosure. 

“There’s Ned Tryst back again!” cried a voice. 
“Why, I thought he was expelled last term.” 

“No; only reprimanded, and sent home to eat 
swect potatoes and cream.” 

“Hasn’t he grown, though? O my! what a 
lovely suit! I’ve always noticed that whenever 
a boy does any thing worse than usual, the first 
thing his father does is to dress him up.” 

“Reckon Ned will never be out of suits, then. 
He’ll manage to keep us in trouble all this term, 
see if he doesn’t.” 

“Of course he will. But hush, here comes 
Horace Arlington! Isn’t he superb?” 

‘‘Wonder where he got that moustache?’ 

“Somebody’s gosling has lost its down!” 

“Hem!” 

Horace looked up, smiled, and lifted his hat. 

“You'll catch it for hemming. There’s Miss 
Kite coming.” 

Nellie gave me a little pinch, and nodded 
toward a new comer, who was making his way 
to the school-room with a green. baize bag in his 
hand. 

“That’s a peculiar face, is it not? How sad-it 
looks, and how proudly he bears himself!’ 

‘Nonsense, Nell! You mustn’t mistake jaun- 
dice for the ‘pale cast of thought.’ If you ever 
have a fancy it will be for some miserable dys- 
peptic.” 

Nellie did not even smile at my sally, but 
leaned over the railing to catch another look at 


-the stranger,then drew in hipe breath witlp a Jit- 


tle sigh. 

Just then there was a general flutter toward 
us, for we commanded the best view of the 
grounds. 

Another stranger was coming along the walks, 
more marked in his appearance than the others. 

“Who is he? Who is he?” asked the girls, 
under their breath. 

“That must be young Mr. Scranton,” mur- 
mured Nell, “that is to board with us. Have 
you forgotten about his coming?” 

“Senator Scranton’s son ?”’ 

“Tea.” 

“And to board at our boarding-house?” 

“Yes. Don’t you recollect hearing Mr. Wayne 
say that the best room was engaged to Mr. 
Scranton?” 

“Then I am sorry—that is all.’’ 

“But why? He is evidently a gentleman.” 

“Yes. But we shall never be at ease with 
him. All our good times will be gone now.” 

Just then a plump figure came spinning into 
our midst. Nellie put out her arms to arrest its 
fall. 

“Odear! I beg your pardon, miss, but they 
do push so!” 


Such a frowsy affair as the apology came 


from! The short, crisp auburn curls were piled 
so thickly that the mass looked like nothing 
more than my great-grandfather’s full-bottomed 
wig. 

The dumpy little creature gathered herself up 
and looked so pretty in her distress, that she was 
freely forgiven. In spite of the shock of reddish 


hair, the girl was very pretty, with her large 


hazel eyes and dark complexion, looking like 
the figures seen in the paintings of the old Ital- 
ian masters. 


Nellie held out her hand in the coaxing way 


so peculiar to her. 


“If you are a stranger here, let me introduce 


you to my friend.” 

“OTam so glad to have somebody speak to 
me! Such a rough set as they are, too!’’ cried 
the girl, merrily, extending both hands at once. 

“T will introduce you. What name, please?” 
asked Nellie, giving me a sly nudge. 

“Winnie Winter.” 

“What an odd name!” suggested Nell, as she 


let go my arm and moved away with the young 


girl. 
“You look as if you belonged to autumn rath- 
er than winter.” 





@ gallant ready to onder, whenever, as was some- 


then the words were drowned in the mingling 
voices. 
“Young ladies, it is time to assemble. Fall jn. 
to line, two and two. Miss Kite, please strike 
the bell.” 
We all knew whose voice that was. It might 
have come from a gong, for aught of music 
there was init. But it was a voice to be obeyed 
without hesitation. 
Miss Mondram, the Principal, supported py 
Miss Kite upon the left, headed the procession, 
and we took up our line of march, filing down 
the stairs and along the lower hall and into the 
assembling room, with the pert, semi-comical se. 
riousness that inspires the movements of school- 
girls on such occasions. 
After a good deal of fluttering we subsided in. 
to something like decorum, and it was then the 
good, gray-haired Professor welcomed us all 
back as if we had been prodigal sons. 
You know how touching these reunions are, 
when, after weeks of absence and of final separ. 
ation from classmates, we come back to the old 
school-room again, thankful to be alive, to be 
loved, to be welcomed back by the teachers we 
were so tired of when tasks dragged heavily, 
Then, too, there is just homesickness enough in 
our hearts, and just enough tender regret for the 
absent, to tone down some of our youthful exu- 
berance, and make the tears gush, when the fa- 
miliar voice, that last term fell on callous ears, 
invokes its first warm benediction on our bowed 
heads. 
The Professor prayed that in this reunion we 
might perceive that God had something for each 
of us to accomplish—some life-task which it 
would be sinful for us to neglect. He asked that 
we might all grow earnest in seeking guidance 
from Him who said “They that seek me early 
shall find me’’; and the tears fell fast upon the 
open Bible before him, when he pleaded that we 
might become good men and women, and that 
in the great hereafter he might be able to say, 
“Those that thou gavest me I have kept, and 
none of them is lost.” 
The first day of the term is always a busy and 
exciting one. Names were entered, seats select- 
ed, examinations made, classes formed, lessons 
given, and then we were allowed to go to our 
rooms, having been requested to appear prompt- 
ly the following morning, and especially to de- 
port ourselves in a manner that would be eredi- 
table to the teachers of Mossville Academy. 
Why that request was made will be explained 
in the following chapter. 





For the Companion. 


LOST AND FOUND. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

You will remember that I told you, fonror 
five weeks since, about Simple Simon and the 
Christmas presents given him by Dea. Stebbs. 
You may be assured that the presents bright- 
ened the rest of the winter for Widow Matmoth 
and her simple-hearted son, but as time wore on, 
the clothes wore out. The provisions were eaten, 
and matters were very nearly as bad in the wit- 
ow’s home as before. 

Spring had come, however, so it troubled Si- 
mon very little if his trousers were thin or his 
coat flapped with the wind. His mother was 
able to work a little every day now, and Simon 
hung around her, helping her lift the tubs or 
running for water. 

She was so glad and comfortable at heart, 
when she had him close to her, that she used to 
tell him stories or sing songs in her thin, cracked 
voice, in order to please and keep him with her. 
The stories that Simon liked the best were about 
his brother John. 

John was a great boy when Simon was born, 
and had gone as a sailor on the ship Fantelle, 
long before his beard was grown. When he 
came home after his long voyages from Africa, 
or China, or the Mediterranean, he used to bring 
all his spare money and odd presents beside, t0 
his mother, and tell her tales of his adventures, 
which would freeze the very blood in your veins. 

The money was gone long ago. But there 
were the presents—the curious shells rough 
barked arid crimson-hearted, and the strange 
mats woven by negro women with rings in their 
noses, every one a princess in her own right, 20 
doubt. And the bits of ivory, and tangled 
sponge, and tubes of snowy coral, were they not 
from the Guinea coast, or the Giant’s Causeway, 
or the Mountains of the Moon? . 

All the world outside of the village was a dim 
fairy land to the widow or to Simon. She col 
founded palms and icebergs, reindeer and Bra- 
zilian rivers into the oddest jumble. ° But of one 
thing she had a clear idea; the dreadful, vindie- 
tive sea, with its eternal moan and murderous 
jaw. For John had gone down into it once © 
often, and had never returned. 
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irish coast, and never reached it, nor was heard 
of again,”’ she used to tell Simon. “It is seven 
years since your brother was lost.” 

Now all the village knew this story, but Mrs. 
Matmoth neves spoke of her dead son, except to 
pis half-idiot brother Simon, and strangely 
enough, this story of John was the only one 
which Simon would not chatter over to any lis- 
tener. 

The widow had a dread of water in any shape, 
since John was drowned. She used to watch Si- 
mon with terror, as he sat fishing for minnows 
on the bank, though she knew he had promised 
her never to wade into the stream. But this, of 
all things, was the one which Simon desired 
most anxiously to do. 

One day Bill Ruth came up to the hut. He 
had a revengeful feeling to Simon, for some tri- 
fing injury or other, and would have liked to 
play him a trick, if he had seen any opening for 
one. It was a cold day early in March; the half- 
melted snow was lying in muddy puddles along 
the road, and the ice covered in the thinnest 
crust the creek and ponds. 

The widow was gone to do aday’s work for 
the doctor’s wife, and Simon, left alone, was 
amusing himself as best he could by see-sawing 
on a broken rail of the fence and whistling. 

Bill came up, and began to see-saw and whis- 
tle. 

“J say, Simon.” 

“Hi?” 

“J hearn the boys singing a new verse about 
you: 

“Simple Simon went a-fishing 

For to catch a whale, 
And all the water he had ot, 
Was in his mother’s pail’ 

Is that true?” 

“No, it isn’t,”’ said Simon, angrily. “Fish for 
minnows, in the creek. I wish the boys ’ud let 
mealone. [let them lone.” 

“fish for minnows, ch?” said Bill. 
fishing now, Simon.” 

“fl grub for your bait. 
ter.” 

“Took: there, now. 


“Let’s go 
Can’t go on the wa- 


You’re afraid of your 


mother. That’s the reason the fellows laugh 
‘atyou. Come along and go fishing like other 


fellers, for whales over in the middle of the creek. 
The ice 11 bear.” 
Simon stared at Bill, doubtfully, with his big, 
owlish eyes, but Bill met him with a face as sol- 
emn as before. 
“{ didn’t know as there was any ‘whales 
there,” hesitated Simon. 
“No, I s’pose you didn’t. There’s a lot of 
things you don’t know, Simon,” said Bill, cool- 
ly. “Well, you can do as you please. Only it 
‘would be a very nice surprise for her to have a 
whale lying on the kitchen floor when she comes 
home.” 
“So it would,”’ said Simon, nursing one foot. 
So it would.” si 
The poor simple lad had a dim remembrance 
that John had gone to the end of the world once 
on a whaling voyage. And if he could catch 
‘one right here, at the very door! 
“I wouldn’t like to drown,” he said, slowly. 
_ “Staff! Drown! Didn’t I tell you the ice 
would bear? But you can do as you please, as 
Isaid,” getting up to walk away. 
“I say, Bill, stop. Don’t go yet. What do 
You fish with? I haven’t any rod or line.” 
“The stick you use for minnows ’!1 do. 
no matter. You’d better not try it.”’ 
For now, when he found his trick was likely 
to succeed, and Simon was going on the ice, he 
grewfrightened. “He might drown,”’ he thought, 


“and then I’ be a murderer and be hung—who 


knows ?”” 


“{ reckon we'll let it wait till another day,” he 


said, getting up.” 


“But I would like to catch the whale, or any 


thing.” 


“Plague on the fellow; he will have it,” he 
“It’s not my 


muttered, as he stood thinking. 
fault.” 


_And then he chuckled to think how comical 
Simon would look, splashing like a great dog in 


the water. 


“He'll not drown. 
saying goes. 


stick and line?” 
Simon ran into the house 
face shining and red, and his rod in hand. Bill 


led the way down to the creek, slouching out of 


sight when anybody came by. 
“Shall I grub for bait?” 
“Fish for whales with worms!”’ shouted Bill. 

“No. 

When you find an open place, fling in your ine. 

That’s all you’ve got to do.” 
“All right.” 


But Simon stood hesitating. He remembered 


his mother’s orders, never to leave the shore. 


But then she did not know there were whales to 


it was the thing to do, and—of course it was all 


But 


‘A fool for luck,’ the old 
‘ All right, Simon. Where’s your 


and came out, his 


Step right along there on the ice, and 


right. 

So Simon stepped out on the crust of ice. But 
even in his foolish heart he felt it was all wrong. 
Bill watched him with a keen delight that was 
half terror. He might drown; but then the 
river was not deep, and it was likely he would 
strugglo to shore. Anyhow, he must seo the 
splash. It would be such jolly fun! 

“Goon! There’s the open place; where the 
blue water shows. And as I’m alive, there’s a 
whale!’ 

Simon sprang forward—threw out his line, 
and fell with a heavy s-sush, in the water. 

‘ Bill shouted, though it was not so jolly as he 
expected, especially as Simon did not come up to 
sputter and scream. The swift, strong current 
sucked him under, and down, and without a 
word or a cry, he disappeared. 

Bill shouted now with another tone. He ran 
shrieking down the bank, for the creek ran 
through the village, “Help! help! Simon is un- 
der the ice. He will be in the mill-dam.” 

It seemed but a moment until the whole vil- 
lage had poured itself out, terrified and shouting, 
on to the bank. It would have been an easy 
matter to rescue the boy at the shoal waters, 
where he first sank, but every furlong’s distance 
increased the depth, and to venture on the ice | 
was almost certain death even for the best swim- 
mer. 

There was not a man or woman in all that 
anxious crowd, who did not feel, for the first | 
time, how dear the poor silly, affectionate Si- 
mon was to them. 

The creek broadened, a sheet of glittering ice 
—in the centre a deep, wide hole of dark blue wa- 
ter. They saw rise out of it a white face and 
arm which sank again without motion. 

‘““He’s gone!” said Dea. Stebbs. 

“What is it?” said a stranger, who that mo- 
ment had left the stage coach. 

“A boy drowned,” said one. ‘The only son 
of his mother, and she a widow,” said the dea- 
con, turning away. 

The white face glimmered again near the sur- 
face. In a moment the stranger, a tall, power- 
fully built man, had thrown off his overcoat and 
leaped into the water. 


They ran to tell the widow, and found her at 
the wash-tub. 

“He has brought the body out,’”’ they said. 
“But, whether it be alive or dead, we do not 
know.” 


sorrowful crowd following her. All the people 
in the village, it seemed, were about the door. 
The doctor had allowed no one to enter but the 
man carrying the boy. They made way for her 
to pass, and she weit in. The inner door was 
closed; she heard the doctor’s voice. She stood, 
her knees bending under her. He came out. 
“Ts he—is Simon?” 
“Prepare yourself,” he said. ‘‘Remember it is 
the Lord who takes away and the Lord who 
gives,” pushing open the door. 
On the bed lay a still figure, stretched, as if in 
death, but the eyes were open with their old owl- 
ish look, and Simon called out,— 
, “Hi, mammy!” and held out his arms toward 
ier. 
After she had kissed, and solbed, and cried 
over him awhile, “I did not need to prepare my- 
self, doctor, for the shock of seeing my boy 
alive,” she said. 





the man who stood in his wet clothes by the fire, 
and now he pointed to him. 
“Who is this, widow?” he said. 
She staggered to her feet, and came closer to 
him, holding her breath, 
“Yes, mother,” he said, gently. 
“John! John! John/”’ she almost shricked, 
and fell as one dead into his arms. 


the doctor, “I caught a pretty big whale;” and 


not a bad one. 


fortable and happy for his mother. 


poor widow, for that these, her 
and are alive again, were lost and are found. 
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RISE HIGHER, 





the thicket and hide themselves. 


the gun the flock rise and fly higher. 





be caught. 


And Bill was near by, and was sure 


, She went home, blind and dumb, as it were, 2-4 


The doctor said nothing. He was looking ‘at 


“T think,” said Simon, winking vigorously at 
as that was Simon’s first joke, they thought it 


John Matmoth had come back well-to-do in 
the world, anxious and able to make life com- 
All the vil- 
lage rejoiced with her, and there was many a 
wet eye in the little church the next Sunday, 
when thanksgiving was made in behalf of the 
sons, were dead 


When birds are flying over, and the fowler 
lics in wait for them, if they fly low, at every 
discharge of the fowler’s gun some are wounded 
and some are swerving sideways, plunge into | j¢, 
But you will 
find that immediately after the first discharge of 
And not 


number, before they take so high a level that it 
is in vain that the fowler aims at them, because | 
they are above the reach of the shot. When 
troubles come upon you, fly higher. And if! 
they still strike you, fly still higher. And by- 
and-by you will rise so high in the spiritual life, 
that your affections will be set on things so en- 
tirely above, that these troubles will not be able 
to touch you. So long as the shot strike you, so 
long hear the Word of God saying to you, “Rise | 
higher.” | 
ate | 
FOLLOWED BY A SHARK. 
In 1833 I sailed as a marine in a government | 
transport ship. Wewerebound for Guiana, with 
garrison troops. When we were about twenty | 
leagues from Marseilles, a long fish, of a black- 
ish color, which we were told was a shark, sud- 
denly made his appearance in the track of the 
ship, and then across her bows. At first, we | 
only saw him at intervals and a good distance 
off, as if he were studying our build before mak- 
ing up his mind to follow us. He would come | 
in sight sometimes at one side of the vessel, and | 
sometimes the other, at unequal depths, and all | 
his movements were rapid and capricious. 
But after manceuvring in this fashion for 
about an hour, he finally settled himself beside 
us, keeping close to the starboard, a few feet 
only below the surface of the water. His pres- 
ence there naturally enough attracted the atten- 
tion of the sailors and soldiers on board, and, 
till night drew on, we did little else but watch 
him. We could see him almost as well as if he 
had been on deck, and his swimming kept pace 
so well with our sailing, that one would actually 
have thought he had been fastened to the ship 
by an iron bar. 
Next morning I was up and on deck before 
daylight, to see if the monster was still follow- 
ing. There he was, in the same place; and in 
all probability he had kept all night beside us. 
The chief mate looked uneasy at this obstinate 
pursuit, and gave orders to prepare a bait to try 
to catch him. This bait was a lump of salt 
pork hung on an enormous hook, which was 
fastened to a long chain and suddenly pitched 
into the water, right under the shark’s nose. 
The shark saw the bait, and, making a sudden 
movement, swam forward a few feet below. 
But either he caught sight of the hook too, or 
thought such prey beneath his notice; for he 
at once resumed his old position. The sailor 
iwhohad flung out the bait tried to tempt him by 
moving it about in the water, and lifting it up 
and down; but it was in vain. 
The commander next had his gun brought, 
and fired five or six shots in succession at the 
monster. Two of our officers followed his ex- 
ample; and in less than an hour at least forty 
bullets were aimed at him. But cither the water 
destroyed the effect, or the balls glided off the 
brute’s wet skin, for not one touched him; and 
he apparently cared no more for leaden bullets 
than a statue would care for pebbles thrown by 
achild. He continued his noiseless swimming, 
calm and impassive as before, and equally de- 
spising the tempting bait and the shower of shot 
that rained down on him. 

The commander grew tired of wasting his 
powder, and was just giving up the useless at- 
tempt to kill him, when one of my comrades 
who had relieved the sailor in charge of the bait 
leaned over the bulwarks to lift the chain and 
move about the pork more easily. Just then the 
ship gave a lurch, and he lost his balance and 
fell overboard, right in front of the shark. A 
ery of horror rang through the ship. One stroke 
of the fin brought the shark alongside of the 
man; and in an instant the monster had darted 
below his prey, and came up above him. Mean- 
time, the vessel was always salling on; and al- 
ready we had gone from the bows to the stern, 
to see the result of the terribledrama. Nothing 
could be done; we could just catch a glimpse of 
a human form disappearing below the waves, as 
if suddenly seized by enormous pincers. 

His legs and arms seemed moving convulsive- 
ly for a brief second in the shark’s jaws, and 
then we saw no more; shark and man had both 
gone down beneath the white foam the ship left 
in her track. 

Our captain begged the commander to lower 
a boat, and see if at least any remains of the 
body could be recovered. But the commander 
assured him it would be a useless search; 
though, in deference to his wishes, he gave or- 
ders to put about ship and go back as near as 
possible to the scene of accident. 

A buoy was made fast to a cable, and thrown 
out to make sure of the spot; and in less than a 
quarter of an hour afterwards we had got up to 
Lying half out of the water was a straw hat 
that we recognized as poor Matthew’s, and close 
by we saw the tricolored ribbons which had dec- 
orated it, floating slowly along. This was all 
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many times has the plunging shot thinned their 


The death of Matthew seemed to cover the 
ship with gloom. Our captain was furious, 


| His grief had turned to rage, and vented itself 


on every body he came across. My comrades 
looked half scared; and as for me, I felt, like the 


' captain, in a frenzy of indignation, and at that 


moment I would gladly have risked my life to 


Sea the shark. Matthew had come from Paris, 


| like myself, and his father had once been 
our gardener. ‘I had known him when he was 
quite a boy; and after losing sight of him fora 
long time, we had met again as soldicrs, and had 


| become friends. 


The same evening, just as we were sitting 
down to our soup, one of our messmates rushed 
in, exclaiming,— 

“The shark! the shark!” 

Instantly every spoon was dropped, and we 
hurried to the side of the ship. Sure enough, 
there, in the same place, just as if nothing 
had happened, was the shark, escorted by two 
little fish,— his pilots. Our own officers and 
those belonging to the ship immediately loaded 
their guns and took aim at him, but with no bet- 
ter result than before; they could neither kill 
the monster nor frighten him away. Yet he was 
evidently touched this time, or at least tickled, 
for he buried himself deeper in the water—so 
deep that he only looked like a black ribbon 
floating alongside the ship. It was quite clear 
he meant to follow us still, and really this fixed, 
persistent escort began to make me feel nervous, 
All at once I conceived a plan that I felt im- 
pelled to go to the captain and ask leave to act 
upon. 

“Captain,” I said, “Mathew was my fchum;? 
may I be his avenger?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“T have a plan in my head, captain—may I 
carry it out in my own way?” 

“By all means—O, by all means. Only don’t 
you be throwing yourself to the shark, too— 
your mother thinks too much of you for that; 
besides, one man lost is enough.” 

“Thauks, captain,” I said; and, without fur- 
ther conversation, I went down to my hammock 
between decks. I opened my chest and took out 
a pair of trousers, a waistcoat, a pair of old 
boots and weap. Then I went to the calker, 
and asked him to give me some tow. My mess- 
mates lent a helping hand, and I soon managed 
to make a life-sized figure, to which we fastened 
an iron, to make it sink lower in the water, as a 
}weight is tied to the bait on a fishing-line. 

Our one common desire was to revenge poor 
Matthew. Each man on board was ready to 
help. The chief mate, who was on watch, un- 
dertook to slacken sail for a minute; and I felt 
certain of our success this time. We had to be 
quick over it, for we had barely an hour’s day- 
light left. My stuffed man was speedily com- 
pleted. To make him smell as tempting as he 
looked, we smeared him with soup, and the cook 
contrived a most artistic head out of a quarter 
of mutton which had turned bad, and furnished 
a most alluring bait to a shark. 

This was the finishing touch to my perform- 
ance. Then I went for my gun, a fine, double- 
barrelled one, that my grandmother had given 
me, and that I cherished as the apple of my eye. 
I had brought it with me, intending to do great 
things in hunting, for I could always count on 
it with mathematical certainty. 

All preparations completed, l went on deck to 
lower my stuffed man into the water, after fast- 
cning him to a hook concealed in a lump of ba- 
con. But the captain interfered, and consigned 
the figure to a sailor, who managed much better 
than I would have done, and after several at- 
tempts, succeeded in letting it down right in 
front of the shark’s nose. I shouldered my gun 
and took my stand at the bulwarks, ready to 
fire. The captain and the officers, and all the 
men in the regiment, known as good shots, did 
the same, and then we waited. 

At first the shark seemed inclined to pay no 
attention to my man. A quarter of an hour 
passed and night was rapidly coming on. The 
officers, tired of watching, had gone away to 
their dinner, and only three of us were left to act 
as sentinels over the enemy. 

At last the shark began to move as if he had 
suddenly made a discovery. He rose to the sur- 
face with the swiftness of an arrow, coming up 
close under the figure. Then, as he did to poor 
Matthew, he went below a little, and came up 
again belly uppermost, almost out of the water, 
to seize his prey. That same instant we all sim- 
ultaneously fired, and the shark fell back. We 
could see his whitish belly on the blue surface of 
the water, and, as far as we had time and light 
enough to judge, all our balls had taken effect. 
Great gushes of blood spouted up and deluged 
one side of the figure, and the sea was quite red. 

It was evident we had given him his death 
wound, even if he was not already dead, for he 





that remained of our poor comrade, 


lay half out of the water like a floating wreck, 
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‘gpparently without the strength to dive under. 
His huge black body made a dark spot on the 
white foam for three or four minutes; but we 
soon lost sight of him as the ship speeded on her 
course, and could only discover thé place where 
he was floating by the flock of birds which hoy- 
ered above it. 

From the time we left Marseilles these birds 
had been constantly flying about our ship, either 
behind us, or high up above our rigging. Now 
they had all suddenly left us to go to the shark, 
and presently we had the satisfaction of seeing 
them fly down right to the surface of the water, 
as if reposing securely on their future prey. 
When the first one flew down on the shark like 
this the sailor who had charge of the bait was 
employed in pulling up the chain, and he quiet- 
ly said,— 

“Father Eat-’em-up swallowed a soldier. An- 
other soldier has made him swallow his hook. 
That isn’t bad for the shakos.”’ 

As for my captain, he was beside himself with 
joy. In the evening I was invited to dine at the 
commander’s table, and from that day forward I 
was a favorite not only with my superior offi- 
cers, but with my comrades. I had wiped out 
the insult, so to speak, that had been done by 
the shark to the whole regiment. There was a 
sort of fecling that a duty had been fulfilled. 

te 
For the Companion. 
HOW TO MEET NEW ACQUAIN- 
TANCES, 
By Rev. E. E. Hale, 
rood deal of the life of boys and 
‘es when they are with other 
‘»volves some difficulties, 
" its own, 
1 that if the 


boys . 
with a grea, 
It is generally vs. 





young people are by the.. "! go well. 
And if you boys and girls dn. many 
very complimentary things are . ou 
in this very matter. ‘Children do ’ 


each other so well.” “Children get. . 

well with each other.” “I feel quite re 
when the children find some companions.” 

sort of thing is said behind the children’s bac. 
at the very moment when the same childre 
quite strangers to each other, are wishing tha 
they were at home themselves, or, at least, thai 
these sudden new companions were. 

There js a well studied picture of this mixed 
up life of boys and girls with other boys anc 
givls who are quite strangers to them, in the enc 
of Miss Edgeworth’s “Sequel to Frank,” a boo! 
which I cannot get the young people to read ¢ 
much as I wish they would. 

Of course, in the first place, you are to do 
you would be done by. But when you b 
said this, a question is still involved. Fora 
ute you do not know how you would be dor 
or if you do know, you know simply th 
should like to be let off from the cor 
these new-found friends. 

“If I did as I would be done by,” + a, 


*T should turn round and walk to t end 
of the piazza, and I should leave t’ party 
of these strange girls alone, Iv avery 
good time without them, ar say they 
would have a better time ~ .c. But pa- 


, that their fa- 

ad that he want- 

«4 Other. Sol could 
aly as I would be done 
ag papa,-—and that would 
r «im at all as I would be done 
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ed that we shor" 
not do ijn t* 
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uglish of all that is, my dear Clara, that 

. that particular exigency on the piazza, at 
Newbury, you had a nice book, and you would 
have been glad to be left alone; nay, at the bot- 
tom of your heart would be glad to be left alone 
a good deal of your life. But you do not want 
to be left alone all your life. And if your father 
had taken you to Old Point Comfort for a month, 
instead of Newbury, and you were as much a 
stranger to the ways there as this shy Lucy Per- 
cival is to our Northern ways at Newbury, you 
would be very much obliged to any nice Virgin- 
jan girl who swallowed down her dislike of Yan- 
kees in general, and came and welcomed you as 
prettily as you did the Percivals when your fa- 
ther brought you to them. The doing as you 
would be done by requires a study of all the con- 
ditions,—not of the mere outside accident of the 
moment, 

The direction familiarly given is, that we 
should meet strangers half way. But I do not 
find that this wholly answers. These strangers 
may be represented by globules of quicksilver, 
or, indeed, of water, on a marble table. 

Suppose you pour out two little globules of 
quicksilver at each of two points, . « like these 
two. Suppose you make the globules just so 
large that they meet half way, thus, OO. At 
the points where they touch they only touch. It 





even seems as if there were a little repulsion. so 


that they shrink away from each other. 

But if you will enlarge one of the drops never 
so little, so that it shall mect the other a very lit- 
tle beyond half way, why, the two will gladly 
run together into one, and will even forget that 
they ever had been parted. 

That is the true rule for meeting strangers. 
Meet them a little bit more than half way. You 
will find in life that the people who do this are 
the cheerful people and happy, who get the most 
out of society, and, indeed, are everywhere 
praised and loved. 

“But Iam sure I do not know what to say to 
them,” says Robert, who, with a good deal of 
difficulty, has been made to read this paper thus 
far. - 

My dear Bob, have I said that you must talk 
to them? I knew you pretended you could not 
talk to people, though yesterday, when I was 
trying to get my nap in the hammock, I certain- 
ly heard a good deal of rattle from somebody 
who was fixing his boat with Clem Waters in 
the wood-house. But I have never supposed 
that you were to sit in agreeable conversation 
about the weather or the opera with these strange 
boys and girls. Nobody but prigs would do 
that, and Iam glad to say you are not a prig. 
But if you were turned in on two or three boys 
as Clara was on the Percival girls, a good thing 
to say would be,— 

“Would you like to go in swimming?” or, 
‘How would you like to sce us clean our fish ?” 
or, “I am going up to set snares for rabbits; how 
would you like to go?” 

Give them a piece of yourself, That is what 
Imean by meeting them more than half way. 
Frankly, honorably, without unfair reserve,— 
which is to say, like a gentleman, share with 
these strangers some part of your own life, which 
makes you happy. 

Clara, there, will do the same thing. She will 
take those girls to ride, or she will teach them 
how to play “‘copack,” or she will tell them 
‘bout her play of the Sleeping Beauty, and en- 

«some of them to take parts, This is what I 

1 by meeting people more than half way. 


<> 





TTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
From a Correspondent. 
The United States Treasury. 
are called the redeemers,”’ said a pleasant 
1an, as he took down a great key to apen 
srency safe, in another room of the Treas- 
iilding. 

.s safe took up one end of ths apartment, 
was panelled in bronze. Three immense 
rs led into the vault. These doors are each 
ed with double locks, for which two separate 

‘ys are used. One key, however, acts upon 

oth locks, but there are two key-holes, so that 
in case of one key being lost, the safe can be 
opened by the other. 

“Tt takes two men to get in here,” said the of- 
ficer who has charge of the safe; “unless my 
companion,” nodding to an elderly man, ‘‘is with 
me, J can’t get in.” 

“Don’t you have a curious feeling of being 
watched ?” asked Clara, nervously. “I have.” 

Meantime, the clerk had opened several doors. 
He took out a small envelope, as heavy, say, as 
a quire of note paper, and about as large. 

“That’s a nice little bundle,” said Clara; 
“how many hundreds in that?” 

“One hundred thousand dollars,” was the re- 
ply. 
“O,” said Clara, with a queer look. 

“One hundred one thousand dollar notes,’”’ he 
rejoined. 

“T wouldn’t ask for any more,” said Clara, re- 
signedly. “Only look how he tosses them about!” 

“And here,” said the clerk, lifting a parcel, 
“are four million five hundred thousand in one 
thousand dollar notes.”’ 

“About how many millions are there, then, in 
this curious little place?” asked Clara. 

“Somewhere about three hundred millions.” 

“OQ,” gasped Clara, again. “Aint you never 
afraid of burglars?” 

He smiled. 

“Burglars would find it hard work, I think, to 
get even to the safe; but these doors and these 
walls, also, are filled in with chilled steel bullets; 
it would be impossible for any instrument to 
penetrate them. You must see the bond vault, 
under this.”’ 

“It’s so queer,” sighed Clara, “to think of all 
these millions being ticd up in brown paper. Is 
the gas always burning ?”’ 

“Always, dimly. We only light it up for vis- 
itors or business.” 

“So there’s no danger of fire.” 

“None, whatever.”’ 

“When [was in London,” said Clara, “and 
went over the Bank of England, I found every 
thing guarded by soldiers.” 


, 


Nes j 


counting packages of ten or twenty dollar notes 





“We don’t need that kind of watching here,” 
said the clerk, laughing. “The ballot here, not 
the bayonet. By the way, did you ever see a 
gold note?” 


“No; we had neither of us ever seen a gold 
note,” 


He went to another compartment, and took 
out asmall package, then handed us the con- 
tents. 

“Now that is something like it!’ said Clara. 
“The paper is like fine parchment—a thousand 
and a five hundred dollar note on the same sheet. 
And this is just as good as gold, and the paper 
is like gold.” 

“This is the first one ever printed in this coun- 
try,”’ said the clerk. “There are but two gold 
banks in the United States, one in San Francis- 
co, the other in Boston. There are not many of 
these gold bills issued.”’ 

“And those banks deal exclusively in gold?” 

“Yes, miss, only in gold.” 

He then requested us to look at the back of the 
gold note, in the centre of which was what looked 
like a pile of géld, from the fifty dollar piece to 
the little gold dollar, so wonderfully executed 
that it seemed as if one had only to touch and 
take them up, one by one, 

With many thanks for the kindness of our 
agreeable safe-keeper, we went out into the re- 
demption-room. The windows were all open, 
and a delightful breeze swept through the apart- 
ment, which was as beautiful as a parlor, but 
permeating the whole atmosphere was a smell. 

“Like old sinks,’ suggested Clara. 

This was soon accounted for; for on every ta- 
ble, before men clerks and lady clerks, were 
heaps upon heaps of black, greasy, dirty, beg- 
garly-looking bills. Packages of tens, and fif- 
ties, and hundreds—hundreds, thousands, and 
for aught I know, millions, sent there to be re- 
deemed. 

When the bills become badly defaced and rag- 
ged, then the banks collect them in great quan- 
tities, and send them to the Treasury here. 
They are then distributed in square tin boxes 
over thedepartment. These boxes contain strips 
of paper and elastic bands. The money is divid- 
ed into packages of so many tens or hundreds 
of every denomination. Each package is count- 
ed. If a lady should put up a package of fifty 
dollars in one dollar notes, and on another 
counting there should be proved to be but for- 
ty-nine, she must make good the dollar. If in 
» 
she does not detect a counterfeit, no matter what 
denomination the note may be, five or fifty, she 
must make up that amount. So you see that 
treasury work, even for the ladies, is not child’s 
play. 

“T wouldn’t touch those greasy bills,” said 
Clara, “they make me sick to look at them. 
Faugh!” 

“Perhaps a good many of these ladies were 
once of your opinion,” responded Mr. B.; ‘‘but 
they must work for their living.” 

“What becomes of all this wretched money ?” 
I asked. 

“You notice,” said Mr. B., “that in the first 
place, the signatures are cut out by machinery.” 

“Ten” 

“Next they are placed in paper strips, with a 
mark through the centre. This is after they 
have passed several countings.” 

“Ts” 

“They are then carried to a counter, where a 
sharp instrument, like a very large razor, is 
worked. In front of it sits a man with piles of 
currency on every side. He takes a bundle, the 
bills are adjusted with that mark in the centre, 
under the great razor, and are deftly and neatly 
cut in two. All these halves are separately 
counted and matched, afterward, to see that 
there is no mistake.” 

“Well, of what use are they then?” 

“None. The amounts are noted down, the 
fragments, to the value of a hundred thousand 
dollars a day, are burned down stairs. You shall 
see that process. Then the money is issued to 
the same amount in good, new bills, and re- 
turned to the banks.” 

“And suppose a bill is clipped at the corner?’ 
asked Clara. 

“We charge them from five cents to fifty. 
Some bills are sent us nearly half gone, others 
pasted in several places.” 

Ile then showed us some counterfeit bills that 
had been passed even after they were torn and 
mended. These the banks lose, unless they know 
from whom they were taken. 

“Well, I never saw such system in my life!’ 
exclaimed Clara. 

“Without system and order, miss, the country 
would go to ruin,”’ said the clerk. 

“Well, I never shall think of this place again 
but as a great, busy heart, pouring gold through 
all its arteries,”’ said Clara, “to the farthest end 
of the world. Dear me, who would imagine, see- 





ing its stateliness and quict outside, that such 
wonder-works were going on inside?” 
“Now we will go to the bond vault,” said Mr. RB. 
“And can I see some coupons?” asked Clara, 
“T confess I don’t know what a conpon js like 
and I’ve read so much about them.” : 
“Yes, you shall see coupons,” was the reply, 
But I must defer further description till my : 


Next 
letter. 


ALICE, 


THE ASIATIC CHOLERA, 

This form of pestilence, which is supposed by 
some persons to bea peculiarity of our ave — 
first appearing more than half a century since,~ 
is once more on its travels, having recently 
passed from Asia into Europe, where it js now 
quite active. 

Perhaps it would be more correct to Say that 
it has passed from the extreme limit of Eastern 
Europe into Germany, and some other European 
countries; for it has been raging in Russia for g 
year or two past. It may be said, however, that 
Russia hardly ranks as a European country,—at 
least as an entirety,—though it is one of the 
greatest of European Powers. 

Persia is credited with having been the source 
of the cholera, and with sending it forth to alarm 
the Christian world,—a present from Mahome. 
tanism with which Christendom could well dis- 
pense. The newspapers say that it is one of the 
results of the Persian famine, and the statement 
would be probable enough, were it not for an- 
other statement, that it has been operating in 
Russia from a time anterior to that when pesti- 
lence began to follow the famine in Persia 

The truth is, cholera is a fixture in Asia, 
where, probably, it has existed time out of 
mind,—and where, possibly, it will exist till time 
shall be no more, unless the Asiatics should 
abandon the filthy habits in which they live, and 
also the superstitious ideas that make them jn- 
capable of understanding sanitary laws, and of 
undertaking sanitary reforms, 

The oldest inhabitant, it is likely, cannot rec. 
ollect the time when some form of the many- 
formed Plague was not raging in some:part of 
the East,—in China, in Hindostan, in Syria, or 
in the Levant. 

But, some one may ask, do you think that the 
common account, which makes it originate in 
the year 1817, is a mere fiction? 

Yes, that is exactly our thought on the sub- 
ject. We by no means deny that the cholera 
which was brought to this country in 1832, for 
the first time, started from the fens of the Gan- 
ges in 1817, but we do deny that it was anew 
thing there at that time. It is a fixture there, 
but sometimes it is more formidable than it is at 
others, and then, aided by circumstances, occa- 
sionally it sweeps over the world. ® 

Such was the case in 1817, when it went to 
Calcutta, where it was known for many months. 
Thence it spread to the north, the south, the east 
and the west, Calcutta being a great commercial 
port, and having daily communication, by both 
sea and land, with all parts of the world. Final- 
ly it reached Europe, in 1829, and visited many 
countries,—England in 1831, and also France. 

In 1882 it appeared in America, and was wide- 
ly known, and had many victims. Nearly one- 
half those attacked died. But this mortality 
was ina large measure the effect of ignorance 
and fright. The disease was new to our physi- 
cians, and they did not know how to treat it, or 
the people how to avoid it. 

But now we know its character, and know, too, 
itis not the dangerous disease it was first sup- 
posed to be. Let all persons observe a few rules 
of health, and ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of them will not be attacked by the cholera. 

Live cleanly, is the firstrule. Be clean in per- 
son, clean in the household, and clean in all the 
habits of life. Cholera abhors cleanliness, and 
stays only where there is dirt and dirtiness. 

Live temperately. Do not starve yourself, 
but eat only wholesome food, and avoid all ex- 
citing drinks. Cholera delights in bad stom- 
achs, and the stomach is bad or good, according 
to your treatment of that important part of the 
body, the seat of physical life. 

Finally, do not get frightened. Think as little 
as possible of the apparent danger. Trust in 
God, who can as surely protect you against the 
attacks of cholera as against those of consump- 
tion, which is by far the more dangerous disease 
of the two, only not so rapid in its operations. 
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MORE BEER THAN HE WANTED. 

Drunkards are no class to be laughed at, but 
some of the situations into which their habits 
bring them are ridiculous in the extreme. The 
following Boston incident is both amusing and 
instructive from the sort of poetic justice with 
which it disposes of a “soaker :” 


One evening a man was dozing in a doorway 
at the North End, under the influence of beer 
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Near the place of his repose stood sundry barrels 
of beer, one of which having probably worked 
industriously all day, “went on a burst,” throw- 
ing the barrel into the street, and drenching the 
yr doorway lounger with the torrent of its 
rothy wrath. Suddenly startled from pleasant 
dreams by a disagreeable reality, he jumped to 
his fect, but no sooner had he done so than the 
slimy state of the sidewalk caused his feet to go 
from under him, and down he went again. His 
next effort was more successful, and he moved 
off into obscurity in good order, although carry- 
jng more beer with him than he had ever been 
able to do before. The beer having achieved its 
freedom from restraint made jts way quickly to 
the gutter, to which it always naturally tends. 


—_———_+o>——_—___. 
THE “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.’ 
The old Latin adage, “‘Nature, not study, 
must make the poet,” seems to be illustrated in 
the composition of the “‘Star-spangled Banner.” 
The author, like the inspired singer of ““Home, 
Sweet Home,” seems to have been a bard of a 
single strain. A writer in Harper’s Magazine 
makes an old man relate the following story : 


You know all about the bombardment of Fort 
WHenry, Sept. 13,1814. I have gone over it 
again, in fancy, hundreds of times, and I'll tell 
you Frank Key, patriotic as he was to his 
heart’s core, could not help composing that 

m. It was forced out of him. 

Just think. He was a prisoner on the ficet, 
which was anchored two miles from Fort M’ Hen- 
ry, Baltimore’s main defence. He could watch 
all the enemy’s preparations, and he knew the 
danger they foreboded. 

Through the terrific cannonading of that mid- 
night fight, while the sky was lit up with the 
fiery courses of the flying bombs, do you think 
he could sleep? As the struggle ceased upon 
thecoming morning, and he looked through the 
dim twilight for the flag of his country, his 
heart sick with fear and doubt, could he help 
the grand outburst of that first verse? 

And then, as through “the mists of the deep” 
the banner loomed dimly in the morning sun’s 
first rays, and he exclaimed,— 

“Tis the star-spangled banner! O, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave!” 


it was prayer and praise all in one; and there 
has never been any thing like it since.” . 

“Have you heard Francis Key’s poem?” said 
one of our mess, coming in one evening, as we 
lay scattered over the green hill near the cap- 
tain’s marquee. It was a rude copy, and writ- 
ten in a scrawl which Horace Greeley might 
have mistaken for his own. He read it aloud, 
once, twice, three times, until the entire division 
seemed electrified by its pathetic eloquence. 

An idea seized Ferd Durang. Hunting up a 
volume of old flute music, which was in some- 
body’s tent, he impatiently whistled snatches of 
tene after tune, just as they caught his quick 
eye. One, called ‘“‘Anacreon in Heaven,” (I have 
played it often, for it was in my book that he 
found it), struck his fancy and riveted his atten- 
tion. 

Note after note fell from his puckered lips un- 
til, with a leap and shout, he exclaimed, “Boys, 
I'vehit it!” and fitting the tune to the words, 
there rang out for the first time the song of the 
“Star-spangled Banner.” How the men shouted 
and clapped, for never was there a wedding of 
poetry to music made under such inspiring influ- 
ences! Getting a brief furlough, the brothers 
sang itin public soon after. It was caught up 
in the camps, and sang around our bivouac 
fires, and whistled in the streets, and, when 
peace was declared, and we scattered to our 
homes, carried to thousands of firesides as the 
most precious relic of the war of 1812. 

Ferdinand Durang died—I do not know where 
~—and Frank Key’s bones lie in the cemetery at 
Fredericktown; but I guess that song will live as 
long as there is an American boy to sing it. 





GIRARD AND HIS CLERK. 

It is stated that, out of fourteen thousand 
prisoners confined in the penitentiaries of thirty 
States, over ten thousand had never learned a 
trade. A boy, by learning a trade, has one safe- 
guard against a vicious habit. Besides this, it 
offers an honorable support, should the more 
ambitious schemes of life fail. Old Stephen Gi- 
rand had a long head, and he well knew the 
tugged paths that make rugged men, as the fol- 
lowing shows: 


Stephen Girard had a favorite clerk, and he 
always said he “intended to do well by Ben Lip- 
Pincott.” So when Ben got to be twenty-one, 
he expected to hear the “governor” say some- 
thing of his future prospects, and perhaps lend 
helping hand in starting in the world. But 
the old fox carefully avoided the subject. Ben 
mustered courage: 

“I suppose [ am now free, sir,” said he, “and 
I thought I would say something to you as to my 
course. What do you think I had better do?” 

“Yes, yes, [know you are,” said the million- 
are; “and my advice is that you go and learn 
the cooper’s trade.” 
. The young man was astonished, but recover- 


ing his equilibrium, he said that if Mr. Girard 


Was in earnest, he would do so. 


« ; 
o Lam in earnest.”’? And Ben forthwith sought 

¢ best cooper in Spring Garden, became an ap- 
Prentice, and in due time could make as good a 


arrel as the best. 


He announced to old Stephen that he “had 
graduated, and was ready to set up in business. 
he old man seemed gratified, and forthwith or- 
ted three of the best barrels he could tarn out. 
m did his prettiest, and wheeled them up to his 
counting-room. Mr. Girard pronounced them 


de 


“One dollar,” said Ben, “is as cheap as I can 
live by.” 

“Cheap enough! Make out your bill.” 

The bill was made out, and old Stephen settled 
it with a check for twenty thousand dollars, 
which he accompanied with this little moral to 
the story: 

“There, take that, and invest it in the best 
possible manner; if you are unfortunate, and 
lose it, you have a good trade to fall back upon, 
which will afford you a good living.””—Sabbath 
School Recorder. 








WEATHER RHYMES. 

The early settlers of New England brought 
over many weather proverbs in rhyme, and oth- 
ers have since been added. Some of them have 
no merit either in poctry or truth, but others 
are good authority among weather-wise people: 
When the glow-worm lights her lamp, 
Then the air is always damp. 

If the cock goes crowing to bed, 

He’s sure to rise with a wet head. 
When black snails do cross your path, 
Then black clouds much moisture hath. 


When ye see the gossamer flying, 
Then be sure the air is drying. 


A rosy sunset presages good weather; a rud- 
dy sunrise bad weather. 

A bright yellow sky in the evening indicates 
wind; a pale yellow sky in the evening indicates 
wet. . 

A neutral gray color at evening is a favorable 
sign; in the morning an unfavorable one. 

The clouds, if soft and feathery, betoken fine 
weather. 

Deep, unusual hues in the sky indicate wind or 
storm. More delicate tints bespeak fair weather. 


A rainbow in the morning 
Gives the shepherd a warning; 


that is, if the wind be easterly; because it 
shows that the rain-cloud is approaching the ob- 
server. 

If at sunrising or setting the clouds appear of 
a lurid red color, extending nearly to the zenith, 
it is a sure sign of storms and gales of wind. 

A rainbow at night is a sailor’s delight. 

This adage must also be a good sign, provided 
the wind be westerly, as it shows that the rain- 
clouds are passing away. 

When rooks fly sporting high in air 

It shows that windy storms are near. 


The evening red and the morning gray 
Are certain signs of a beautiful day. 
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CRUELTY TO A RAT. 

Infliction of needless suffering is as wicked 
when loathsome and mischievous creatures hap- 
pen to be the victims as it is in the case of harm- 
fess.creatures; aktd a human being who could 
be guilty of the first, should be set down as cruel 
enough to be guilty of the last. Not long since 
the following case came before the Recordcr’s 
Court in Montreal; 


Two young men, brothers, John and Robert 
Bow, were arrested and brought to trial. 

Mr. James Ridley stated that, hearing sounds 
of great merriment in the yard adjoining his 
house, he went out and saw the defendant John 
with a wire rat-trap in his hand containing alive 
rat which was all of a blaze, as were also the bot: 
tom wires of the cage. The poor wretch must 
have suffered agonics as it leaped and tumbled 
about, and the prisoner Robert danced around 
in great glee. The trap became too hot to hold, 
and it was dropped upon the ground. He re- 
monstrated with the prisoners, and was met with 
foul abuse. One of them said, ‘“‘You cannot 
prove we put coal oilon the rat.” Subsequently 
the cage and rat were put into water. ’ 

A gentleman testified to seeing the rat in 
flames. 

His Honor, in giving judgment, said he only 
knew of one case as having occurred in this city 
which could compare with the present, and that 
was of a brute in human form who had drowned 
a rat in boiling water! 

He alluded to the inhumanity of the conduct 
of the prisoners in terms of withering contempt, 
and, but for the rigid rules of the court, there 
would have been thunders of applause when he 
pronounced sentence on each of the defendants, 
ten dollars and costs and two months. 


——_—_—_+o0——_—__—__——__ 
DRIVEN FROM CHURCH. 
The pastor of a church in Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
recently drove out his congregation, and lost the 
opportunity of preaching, by a curious blunder, 
which neither he nor any one else suspected. 


A few Sundays ago, just as the pastor of the 
Methodist church was commencing his sermon, 
quite a number of ladies and several gentlemen 
turned suddenly pale. One gentleman who sat 
near the pulpit, and who never before fainted, 
was of the number. He could not imagine the 
cause, but was persuaded that he must leave the 
house, 

Turning round to see if the “coast was clear,” 
he saw several ladies in the act of fainting, and 
a whole pewful left for the door. Soon another 
lady, unable to support herself, was-borne out. 

The clergyman remarked that the air was evi- 
dently close, and requested the sexton to open 
the windows. The gentleman alluded to, with 
some difficulty reached the open air, and turning 
round saw, apparently, the whole congregation 
coming out, nearly all pale and sick. Not afew 
commenced immediately to vomit, and the scene 
was exciting and ludicrous. 

It seems that the clergyman had, early in the 
service, unconsciously disturbed a gas fixture 





first-rate, and demanded the price, 


the house. Two doors being open, one on each 
side of the desk, the air probably blew the gas 
from the pulpit, but made it worse for the con- 
gregation. None seemed to know the cause of 
the trouble until the congregation had left the 
church. 
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AMERICAN CITIES, 
The census of 1880 will probably put the Unit- 
ed States ahead of all countries except China, in 
the number of large cities. The following para- 
graph cannot be quite correct, as Newport, R. L., 
has over 10,000 inhabitants: 


The census office reports show that there are 
184 cities in the United States having a popula- 
tion each of 10,000 or over. Massachusetts has 
eleven of these cities. Boston stands fifth in 
rank for the whole country, Worcester thirtieth, 
and Lowell thirty-first. Maine has four, Port- 
land being forty-first. Connecticut has five, New 
Haven holding the twenty-fifth place. New 
Hampshire has three, Manchester being fifty- 
fifth. Rhode Island has but one city of over ten 
thousand inhabitants, and that is Providence, 
which is twenty-first on the list, and the second 
city in New England. Vermont has only Bur- 
lington, and that stands well towards the bottom 
of the list and is numbered the ninety-fourth. 
The New England States together have twenty- 
five of the 134 cities, or almost one-sixth, and 
New York alone has eighteen, and with New 
England forty-three, or almost one-third. Wash- 
ington is the twelfth city in the Union. There 
are only twenty-five cities numbering over 50,- 
000 inhabitants each, 





DETECTED BY SPELLING. 
The claimant of the Tichborne estates, in the 
famous trial now going on in England, has 
shown such gross ignorance in many studies 
with which the lost son was familiar, that intel- 
ligent people are convinced he must be an im- 
postor. Bad spelling detected an attempt at offi- 
cial fraud in the late uprising of the Commune 
in Paris: 
Every child should learn to spell. This great 
and neglected truth is given new force by an ii- 
cident in the recent attempt of the reds to as- 
sume the government in Paris. The revolution- 
ists, it will be remembered, held Favre and 
Trochu in custody for several hours; and dur- 
ing that time they sent a number of decrees to 
the official printer of the republic for publica- 
tion. But the wary printer detected the “‘unoffi- 
cial character” of the documents by their bad 
spelling. Thus the fate-of a nation might de- 
pend upon an erroneous dipthong. When we 
remember that Napoleon III. distinguished him- 
self by inclegant French, and that the discovered 
letters of the Empress are extremely faulty in 
orthography, we must infer that the rise of the 
republic indicates an improved litcrary stand- 
ard as well as an advance in political morals, 
says a contemporary. 
———__+o> 


PAT’S DEFENCE OF WHISKEY. 
There is more truth than poetry in the Irish- 


as akilling agent: 


Patrick O’Reardon puts in an appearance be- 
fore the Recorder on the charge of habitual 
drunkenness. 
“You will persist in drinking, Pat,” said the 
magistrate. 
“Faith, you may well say that; I’d get thirsty 
if I didn’t.” 
“Then you don’t drink because you are thirsty, 
but only in fear that you may become so!” 
“Yes, sir.” 
— you think whiskey is better than wa- 
ter?” 
“Tt’s stronger, sir.” 
“But do you think it’s as good?” 
“QO, yes, sir; because you can mix them, and 
the whiskey kills the impurities in the water.” 
“But what kills the impurities in the whis- 
key?” asked the court. 
‘Nothin’ at all—it does the killin’ itself,’ he 
replied, triumphantly, and looked very much as 
if he had established a proposition that admit- 
ted of no denial, 


AN HONEST DRUGGIST. 

True honesty proves itself where an ill-gotten 
dollar is returned from one’s hand as promptly 
as a temptation to get it is resisted: 


Dr. S., at a shop not more than a round thou- 
sand miles from the goodly village of Winthrop, 
Me., bought a pound of herbs; he asked the 
price. The reply was, “A shilling.’’ 

“A shilling!” said the doctor. 

“Yes; and if that is too much, give me a nine- 

nce.” 

“Why,” said the doctor, “I paid your partner 
one dollar for a pound the other day.” 

The store-keeper stepped to his money drawer, 
and passed the doctor a dollar, saying, “There is 
your dollar back, and you are welcome to this 








pound. [allow no such tricks of trade in this 
shop.” 

+o 

ICE. 


‘Those who live where ice does not grow in 
summer, and who laid up no store of it last win- 
ter, may find useful a simple method of render- 
ing water cold which is practised in India and 
other tropical climes where ice cannot be pro- 
cured. Let the jar, pitcher or vessel used for 
water be surrounded with one or more folds of 
coarse cotton, to be constantly kept wet. The 
evaporating of the water will carry off the heat 
from the inside and reduce it to the freezing- 





man’s testimony to the all-sufficiency of whiskey |: 


The Best in the World. ° 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 


kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the most pop- 
ular. 

This practical and eas- 
fly managed Machine 
has now stood tho test 
of time and thorough 
nm ye ys ; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devotet 
to its improvement for 
years, till now, with 


ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present “Lock-stitch” Machine has no equal in tho 
work. ‘the WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers tho wants ofthe 
completely. It has received the HIGHEST 
over all—as a Family Machine—on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 
Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine throughout New 
England. Machines sold on installments; terms favor- 
able. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
36—eopit 
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THE WEED 
‘Family Favorite’’ 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


are the MosT POPULAR In the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEST range and VARIETY of work. They 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST to operate, and are always 
in order, 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
16—eopi0w JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


BAMBOO FISHING RODS. 


To any one who will send us one dollar and twenty-fiva 
cents, Wo V4 cone by aye ve Jointed, Bamboo 
Fishing Rod, 12 feet in length. 3s is a rare chance to 
qoomee light and pretty rod. Address PERRY MASON 
& CO., Boston, Mass, 


EPILEPSY OR FITS. 


AS E RE for this distressing complaint is now 
made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo peace) on «Seth 
and native Herbal Preparations, published by_Dr. 0, 
PHELPS Brown. The prescription was discovered by him 
in such a providential manner that he cannot conscien- 
tiously refuse to make it known, as it has cured every 
body who has used it for Fits, never having failed in & 
single case. The ingredients may be obtained fromm a 

druggist. Persons desiring a copy may address Dr. O, 
PHELPS Browy, No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N.J. 
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THE 


E, P, Byder’s 1 Ap Only Perfect 
sf INI 
eeaeewtl) DOLLAR 


ly ENGINE, 


That will go, and carry 
revoiving Toys, Machin- 
ery, &c. &c. With Silver 
Plated Fly Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
steam at both ends,steam 
Chest, Boiler and Lamp, 
All complete by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of 
$1.30, by 
Colby Bro’s & Oo., 
508 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 















DR. 8S. 8S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,”’ 90 pages, freo by matl 
toany one. This book is to make any one their own doc~ 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can poepare. 
Send your dircetion to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, T14 
Broadway, New York. 23—ly 





SONGS The Popular Book of To- 
OF day. For all our Sunday 
Schools. 
SALVATION.| v. £. perxrs, 
By T. E. PERKINS Publisher, 
_ AND 143 Eighth Street, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, | 32—tf New York, 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, & Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
3q—ty 96 and 98 Nort STREET, Boston, 





Patented May 8, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 
finished. Will throw a wooden balla great distance withe 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO, H. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commere 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 27—tf 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The best and strongest.’’—Boston Evening Traveller. 
ee Universal is the best.”—American Agriculturist. 

—d0w 


Agents! Read This! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
$30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 














near his feet, and the gas rapidly escaping, filled 


point. 





commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 
13—6m Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SEPT. 7, 1871. 








‘A COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


Pretty, and pale, and tired, 

She sits in her stiff-backed chair, 
While the blazing summer sun 

Shines in on her soft brown hair. 
And the little brook without, 

That she hears through the open door, 
Mocks with its murmur cool 

Hard bench and dusty floor. 


It seems such an endless round,— 
Grammar and A, B, C; 

The blackboard and the sums; 
The stupid geography $ 

‘When from teacher to little Jem 
Not one of them cares astraw, 

Whether “John’’ is in any ‘‘case,”” 
Or Kansas in Omaha. 


For Jemmy’s bare brown feet 
Are aching to wade in the stream, 
Where the trout to his luring bait 
Shall leap with a quick, bright gleam ; 
And his teacher’s blue eyes stray 
To the flowers on the desk hard by, 
Till her thoughts have followed her eyes 
With a half-unconscious sigh. 


Her heart outruns the clock, 
As she smelis their faint, sweet scent; 
But when have time and heart 
Their measure in unison blent? 
For time will haste or lag, 
Like your shadow on the grass, 
That lingers far behind, 
Or flies when you fain would pass. 


Have patience, restless Jem, 

The stream and the fish will wait; 
And patience, tired blue eyes,— 

Down the winding road by the gate, 
Under the willow shade, 

Stands some one with fresher flowers: 
So turn to your books again, 

And keep love for the after hours. 

Every Saturday. 


WEALTH NOT HAPPINESS. 


Those who make wealth the supreme object of 
pursuit, usually find themselves at last dissatis- 
fied and disappointed, and “quite unfurnished” 
for happiness in another world. Voltaire, who 
possessed great estates, and lived like a prince, 
told his doctor that he would give him half of 
what he was worth if he could prolong his life, 
and Queen Elizabeth is said to have declared, 
when dying, that she would give all her posses- 
sions for a moment of time. We find in an Eng- 
lish paper the following notice of several rich 
men, with the lessons of their lives: 

“The great Duke of Marlborough accumulat- 
ed a million of moncy, and died in wretchedness 
of mind, while his property went to enrich a 
family who were looked upon by him in his Jife- 
time as his greatest enemies. A Scottish noble- 
man took a friend to the summit of a hill on his 
property, and told him that all he could look on 
was hisown. ‘Surely your lordship must be s 
happy man,’ said this friend, to which he re- 
plied, ‘I do not believe that there is in all this 
vast circuit a more unhappy man than myself.’ 

“The wealthy Col. Charteris, when dying, 
said he would give thirty thousand pounds to 
any one who could prove to his satisfaction that 
there was no such place as hell. 

“But of all men who have sought for enjoy- 
ment in riches, perhaps the case of the late Wil- 
liam Beckford, of Fonthill Abbey, in England, 
is the most remarkable. Inheriting a large for- 
tune, he at first resided in Portugal, where he 
lived in a monastery, ‘the ceiling of which was 
gilded and painted, the floor spread with Persian 
carpets of the finest texture, the tables decked 
with superb ewers and basins of chased silver.’ 

“*A stream of water flowed through his kitch- 
en, from which were formed reservoirs contain- 
ing every kind of river fish. On one side were 
heaped up loads of game and venison, on the 
other side were vegetables and fruit in endless 
variety. Beyond a long line of stores extended 
a row of ovens, and close to them hillocks of the 
finest wheaten flour, rocks of sugar, jars of the 
purest oil, and pastry in various abundance.’ 

“The magnificent saloon in which he dined 
was covered with pictures and lighted up with 
a profusion.of wax tapers in services of silver, 
and the banquet usually consisted of rarities 
and delicacies of every season from distant 
countries. 

“When in England, he pulled down a splen- 
did mansion, erected by his father at a cost of 
nearly a quarter of a million of money, to build 
an abbey, whose towers, like the tower of Babel, 
might reach to heaven. <A wall nearly twenty 
miles in circumference enclosed his mansion and 
grounds, and so costly were the furnishings of 
the place that its glories transcended those of 
oriental splendor. One who saw the abbey and 


grounds says,— 





“Gold and silver vases and cups are so nu- 
merous here that they dazzle the eye, and when 
one looks round on the cabinets, candelabra and 
ornaments which decorate the rooms, we may 
almost imagine that we stand in the treasury of 
some oriental prince, whose riches consist en- 
tirely in vessels of gold and silver enriched with 
precious stones of every sort, from the ruby to 
the diamond.’ 

“Such was Beckford, of Fonthill Abbey, with 
his princely mansion and an income of one hun- 





dred thousand pounds a year. 
py? No. 
fortune having unexpectedly come upon him, 
he was driven from his mansion, spent the last 
of his days in misery, and died, another painful 
example of the folly of setting the heart on 


But was he hap- 


| earthly enjoyments, and proving again the truth 


of the wise man’s words, ‘Vanity of vanities, 
saith the preacher, all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.’ ” 


———__+o+- 
THE NONDESCRIPT AND THE 
BEAR. 


In that broken, precipitous, romantic section 
of Idaho Territory which is drained by the three 
Salmon Rivers, partially covered with mighty 
forests of giant yellow pines and red firs, and 
inhabited with many kinds of wild animals, a 
hunter, in 1865, while in search of game, was a 
witness to an exciting and interesting encounter 
between two wild beasts, which terminated fatal- 
ly toone of them. His description of the scene 
is as follows: 


“T had gone up pretty high on the divide when 
I was startled by hearing several sharp, angry 
barks, which | thought must be bears, fighting. 
I moved as quietly as I could till I got above 
them, and looking down on a little bench or flat 
off one side the divide, I there saw a large she 
grizzly bear cugaged in a fight with a nonde- 
script, while a few rods distant stood the griz- 
azly’s frightened cub, looking on. 

“The old bear was frothing at the mouth, 
gnashing her teeth, and, with an occasional an- 
gry snort or bark, trying to seize the nonde- 
script. The nondescript was quietly walking 
around her, back and forth, keeping out of her 
way a few feet. In a few minutes both stood 
quite still, eyeing cach other, when the cub be- 
came frightened and ran off. 

“Then the nondescript walked away a few feet 
and lay down. With a snort, the old bear 
rushed for him. He waited until she was quite 
on him, and then went round her in circles, 
barely keeping out of her way as before. 

“Suddenly, with a spring, he jumped on her 
back. The instant he did so the bear rolled 
over, and threw him off, when he lay down as 
before. Three times this was repeated; and, at 
the third time, before the bear could roll over, 
the nondescript seized her and plunged his pow- 
erful jaws into her neck just behind the ears. 

“The bear gave a squall, the blood spouted 
out, aud with a few struggles she was dead. 
Even before she fell, the nondescript ran off like 
a flash, and bounded directly after the cub.” 

In giving a description of the animal common- 
ly called nondescript by the hunters in Idaho 
Territory, IL would say it is supposed by some to 
be a hybrid.between a lynx and a glutton, 
Its weight is about one hundred pounds; has a 
large head and ears, very large feet and claws in 
proportion to the rest of its body; long, strong 
legs; light, short body, short tail, and is of 
a grayish color. It is very shy of men, but 
greatly annoys the trappers, sometimes by fol- 
lowing in the tracks made by their snow-shoes, 
on their rounds to the traps, taking the martens 
out of the traps, tearing them in pieces, and 
scattering them about. The only recourse then 
left the trappers és to bait a piece of a bird with 
strychnia, which the nondescript don’t hesitate 
to gobble. This is the only animal that has yet 
been known to attack and kill grizzly bears in 
Idaho Territory, 
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LYING WITHOUT WORDS. 
It is always cowardly to lie, and Ralph was as 
mean as if he had told a deliberate falsehood. 


Ralph Royster ventured one day to toss his 
ball in the parlor. He knew it was wrong, but 
he wanted to do it, and he did. Presently the 
ball fell upon the table, and smashed a delicate 
glass which covered a beautiful collection of 
skeleton leaves. 

“O,” cried Ralph, “what shall I do now!” 

After looking at the fragments with a rueful 
face for a few moments, he left the room, feeling 
as if his heart were sinking down to his heels 
with the heavy load of guilt and fear with which 
his disobedient act had loaded it. As he passed 
into the hall, the cat rubbed against his leg. <A 
bad thought arose in his breast, and putting the 
cat into the parlor, he shut her in, and said,— 

“Stay there, Tabby! Mamma will think you 
broke that glass, and T shall eseape a scolding. 
Hurrah for you, old Tabby? You are good for 
getting a fellow out of a scrape if for nothing 
else.” 

At the tea-table that afternoon, Mrs. Royster 
said to her husband,— 

“Pa, you must send Tabby away. I found her 
in the parlor to-day, and she had been on the 
table, and broken the glass which covered those 
skeleton leaves.” 

Ralph blushed from his chin to the roots of 
his hair. His heart beat very quickly. The 
voice within whispered, “Be manly. Be true. 
Confess that you broke it.” 

But Ralph was stubbornly silent. The poor 
cat was drowned for his misdeed, and he eseaped 
a scolding by acting a lie. I hardly need to tell 
you that he grew up a false man, whom no one 
would trust. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER, 

The following anecdote—like the one that 
Mrs. Partington confounded with antidote—is 
worth remembering. It may be found servicea- 
ble some day: 

A very old story is told of a young man who 


went into the pulpit with an old minister, and 
undertook to preach for him, The young man 


| was full of airs and pretentiousness. 
He was wretched, and a reverse of | his sermon with the pompous style of a Johnson. 


He began 


In a little time he lost the thread of his discourse, 
}and came to a close in great confusion. On 
|coming down from the pulpit, the young man 


| tressing. But the old preacher had. no cordial 
| to administer. 

“Young man,” said he, “if you had gone into 
the pulpit as youcame out of it, you might have 
come out of it as you went into it.”’ 

This was a terrible rebuke, but who shall say 
it was unmerited? 


—__—__ +o 
A CARGO OF ELEPHANTS. . 


A week or two since we referred to the fact 
that a cargo of ten clephants had recently been 
landed at the city of New York from Ceylon. 
The captain of the vessel gives the following 
statements in respect to the animals and their 
conduct on shipboard: 


We sailed on the 20th of March, and experi- 
enced the best kind of weather until we reached 
the Cape of Good Hope. We had some little 
trouble and anxietyabout the elephants. Most 
of them were seasick, which was manifested in 
their refusing either to eat or drink any thing 
for several days; but they soon got over their 
qualmishness, and were able to eat as hearty as 
when on dry Jand. 

In rough weather we used to tie their hind 
legs to the ring bolts, and the beasts would 
themselves wrap their trunks around tle wooden 
bar before them and hold fast, and in this posi- 
tion the waves might toss the vessel as much as 
they pleased, but they couldn’t throw the ele- 
phants off their feet. 

Sometimes, to be sure, an extraordinary lurch 
to one side or the other of the craft would throw 
the elephants’ backs up against the deck over- 
head, but this didn’t happen often enough to 
give them much annoyance. 

Every person on board would occasionally 
give them a sea-biscuit, which were esteemed by 
the clephants to be a great luxury. The ele- 
phant that died on the passage had every thing 
done to save him that was possible, but nothing 
would avail. 

His keeper said his disease was dropsy. The 
other elephants, I really believe, were conscious 
and felt sorrow at his death. When we were 
hauling him on deck to throw him overboard, 
Mandoy, another elephant, threw his trunk 
around the hind legs of the dead beast in the 
same caressing way that I had observed them to 
do when they wished to show friendship. 


He 
AN ODD STUDY. 


The following table of letters is given by an 
exchange, by which it is said that the name of 
any person can be ascertained : 


A B D H P 
Cc c E I Q 
E F F J R 
G G G K $s 
I J L L f 
K kK MM M U 
M N N N V 
oO O O Oo w 
Q R T aaa 
$ s U . = 
U Vv T Z R 
w w w . 
Y 8 


Let the person whose name you wish to know 
inform you in which of the upright columns the 
first letter of his name is contained. If it be 
found in but one column, it is the top letter; if 
it occurs in more than one, it is found by adding 
the alphabetical numbers of the top letters of 
these tolumns, and the sum will be the number 
of the letter sought. By taking one letter at a 
time, in this way the whole can be ascertained. 
For example, take the word Jane; J is found in 
two columns, commencing with B and A, which 
are the second and eizhth letters down the al- 
phabet; their sum ten, and the tenth letter down 
the alphabet is J, the letter sought. The next 
letter, A, appears in but one column, and stands 
atthe top. N is seen in the columns headed B, 
D and H; these are the second, fourth and 
eighth letters of the alphabet, which, added, 
give the fourteenth, or N, and soon. The use 
of this table will excite no little curiosity among 
those unacquainted with the foregoing explana- 
tion. 

8 4 
RURAL LIFE IN GERMANY. 

The Germans at home don’t live in farm- 
houses in the country; but wholly in villages. 
They live so uncomfortably, that they must 
think it a privilege to emigrate to this country. 

In travelling through the rural districts of 
Germany one sees many interesting sights. 
The tirst thing that strikes an American is, that 
they have no farms or isolated farm-houses, as 
in the United States. For here the country peo- 
ple all live in villages, from which they go out in 
all * irene to cultivate their different tracts of 
land, 

These villages spot the wholecountry. As far 
as the eye can reach one tan see them in all di- 
rections. They lie at no great distance from 
each other, there being one in about every two 
square miles. One of these contains ordinarily 
about fifty houses, which, however, with the 
barns, stables, ete., do not occupy more space 
than the out-buildings of an ordinary farm in 
the United States. 

The people seem to be huddled up in close 
quarters. The houses are very small and low. 
They are built mostly of brick and covered with 
red tiles (of baked clay), though not unfrequent- 
ly they are covered with straw. On the top of 





} had an air of humiliation that was really dis | Secemene honest oi dadane ene 


the straw the grass is often seen to sprout, so 
that the roofs of the houses look as green as the 
ground. 

The public buildings of every village are 
Germany is ground with windmills, the wind he. 
ing more regular here than in the United States 
and so furnishes a cheap and convenient drivin. 
power. One accordingly sees a windmill turp- 
ing on nearly every hill. 

he beer-house is a place of general resort jn 
the evenings, for here both the men and the 
women of the village get together to chat and 
drink in social unreserve. To every five or six 
villages there is a church, and generally a tay- 
ern. 

In looking over the land one sees no fences 
but the land of one man is separated from that 
of another by a.sward of grass about twelve 
inches wide. Those who pasture flocks must al- 
ways keep somebody to watch them, though all 
kinds of stock are mostly fed in the stables, 
They cultivate the land too closely to allow of 
fences. 
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HOW TO BE HANDSOME, 


Most people like to be handsome. Nobody 
denies the greater power which any person may 
have who has a good face, and who attracts you 
by good looks, even before a word has been 
spoken. And we see all sorts of devices in men 
and women to improve their good looks—paints 
and washes, and all kinds of cosmetics, includ- 
ing a plentiful anointing with dirty hair oil. 

Now, not every one can have good features, 
They are as God made them; but almost any 
one can look well, especially with good health. 
It is hard to give rules in a very short space, but 
in brief these will do. 

Keep clean—wash freely and universally with 
cool water. All the skin wants is leave to act 
freely, and it will take care of itself. Its thou- 
sands of air holes must not be plugged up. 

Eat regularly and simply. The stomach can 
no more work all the time, night and day, than 
a horse; it must have regular work and regular 
rest. 

Good teeth are a help to good looks. Brush 
them with a soft brush, especially at night. Go 
to bed with the teeth clean. Of course, to have 
white teeth it is needful to let tobacco alone. 
Every woman knows that. And any powder or 
wash for the teeth should be very simple. Acids 
may whiten the teeth, but they take off the 
enamel or injure it. 

Sleep in a cool room, in pure air. No one can 
have a clear skin who breathes bad air. But, 
more than all, in order to look well, wake up 
the mind and soul. When the mind is awake, 
the dull, sleepy look passes away from the eyes. 
I do not know that the brain expands, but it 
seems to. Think, read—not trashy novels, but 
books that have something in them. Talk with 

eople who know something; hear lectures and 
earn by them. 
) This is one good of preaching. A man thinks, 
and works, and tells us the result. And, if we 
listen, and hear, and understand, the mind and 
soul are waked up. 





r If the spiritual nature is aroused, so much the 


better. 
We have seen a plain face really glorified by 
the love of God and man which shone through it. 
Let us grow handsome. 


———~or__—_—_- 
ROBIN REDBREAST. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell does not believe in 
the total depravity of the human race, but 
strangely enough, he does seem to believe in the 
total depravity of the robins. He says they 
stole all his grapes, and then hear him go on to 
tell the rest: 


When they come after cherries to the tree, 
near my window, they muffle their voices, and 
their faint pip, pip, pop! sounds far away at the 
bottom of the garden, where they know I shall 
not suspect them of robbing the great black wal- 
nut of its bitter-rinded store. They are feath- 
ered Pecksnitfs, to be sure, but then how bright- 
ly their breasts, that look rather shabby in the 
sunlight, shine in a rainy day against the dark 
green of the fringe-trce! After they have 
pinched and shaken all the life out of an earth- 
worm, as Italian cooks pound all the spirit out 
of a steak, and then gulped him, they stand up 
in honest self-confidence, expand their red waist- 
coats with the virtuous air of a lobby member, 
and outface with an eye that calmly challenges 
inquiry. ‘DoI look like a bird that knows the 
quality of raw vermin? I throw myself upon a 
jury of my peers. Ask any robin if he ever ate 
any thing less ascetic than the frugal berry of 
juniper? and he will answer that his vow for- 
bids him.” : 

Can such an open bosom cover such depravi- 
ty? Alas, yes! I have no doubt his breast was 
redder at that very moment with the blood of 
my raspberrics. On the whole, he is a doubtful 
friend in the garden. He makes his dessert of 
all kinds of berrics, and is not averse to early 
pears. But when we remember how omnivorous 
he is, eating his own weight in an incredibly 
short time, and that nature seems exhaustless it 
her invention of new insects hostile to vegeta- 
tion, perhaps we may reckon that he does more 
good than harm. For my own part, I would 
rather have his cheerfulness and kind neizhbor- 
hood than many berries. 





+e 
ANNIE LAURIE. 
Nearly every body has sung, or heard sung, 
the beautiful ballad of “Annie Laurie.” Anme 
Laurie was nomyth. Nearly two hundred years 


ago Sir Robert Laurie, of Maxwelton, in Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland, quaintly wrote in his family 
register these words: “‘At the pleasure of the Al 
mighty God, my daughter, Annie Laurie, was 





born on the 16th day of December, 1682 years, 
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about six o’clock in the morning, and was bap- 
tized by Mr. Geo. Hunter, of Glencairne.” 

Annie’s mother was named Jean Riddle, to 
whom Sir Robert was married “upon the 27th 
day of July, 1674, in the Tron Kirk of Edin- 
purgh, by Mr. Annane,” as was also record- 
ed by her father himself. Posterity owes to Mr. 
William Douglas, of Fingland, in Kirkeud- 
prightshire, (who wooed but did not win the ca- 
pricious Annie), the song of “Bonnie Annie Lau- 
rie,” wherein he celebrated the beauty and 
transcendent perfection of the maid of Maxwel- 
ton. Poetic justice would have required that 
Annie should have rewarded with her hand the 

st lover, who was determined to make her 
name immortal; but, as it transpired, she pre- 
ferred another and a richer suitor, a Mr. Alex- 
ander Ferguson, of Craigdarroch, and him she 
married. The William Douglas here mentioned 
js supposed to be the original of the song, ‘‘Wil- 
liewas a Wanton Wag,” and it is related of him 
that, after having been. refused by Annie Laurie, 
he married a Miss Elizabeth Clerk, of Glenboig, 
in Galloway, by whom he had a family of four 
sons and two daughters. Thus is it that while 
the song of “Annie Laurie” lives from age to 
age, the names of all concerned with the origi- 
nal of it survive in the recital of the romantic in- 
cidents connected with its composition.— Wash- 
ington Patriot. 





>> 
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TELEGRAPHIC MISTAKES. 


Singular and amusing mistakes sometimes oc- 
cur in connection with telegraphing, in conse- 
quence of the misreading of a word or letter, 
the signal for various words being very similar; 
that is, the movement of the needles to indicate 
one word being very like those which indicate 
another meaning. A household in the country 
were rather surprised at receiving a message 
from the lord and master, to the effect that he 
wanted his wig to be at the station by four 
o'clock, P. M. As the gentleman had a very 
excellent crop of natural hair, of course the fam- 
ily were somewhat perplexed. For “wig” read 
“wife,” and the message was intelligible. 

A gentleman telegraphed to his friend to the 
following effect: “T want you to get me this 
evening, at any place you may appoint.” For 
“get” read “meet.” 

A cautious spouse sent a message to his wife, 
who received the following: “I am going to 
bring some hog home to dinner to-night— 
be ready.” The wife, probably expecting a 
large piece of pork, did not prepare much for 
dinner, and was consequently greatly surprised 
when her husband returned and brought with 
him an old friend, who was very unlike a “hog.” 
The words hog and one were unluckily very 
much alike, and were mistaken one for the 
other. “Bring some one home to dinner” was 
very intelligible. 

Occasionally, when the wires are very close 
together, the rain will bring them into contact; 
then the messages which ought to go in one di- 
rection will run away with words and deliver 
them in quite another place. Thus, a short time 
ago, some large tea agents were much puzzled 
by receiving perpetual inquiries about a cargo 
of beef. ‘‘How about the beef?”’ was the oft-re- 
peated question. Some shipping agents, whose 
private wires ran down the same line, were 
equally puzzled by having repeated demands 
for another chest of unmixed tea. It was very 
shortly found that the wires had been brought 
into contact by wind and rain, and thus the 
message for one firm had flown off at a tangent, 
and had made its way in a wrong direction. 





SPOTTED BOYS AND GIRLS. 

San Domingo seems to be a bad place for 
children,—or a place for bad children—pYobably 
both. A traveller, writing of the curiosities and 
sad sights of the capital of the Dominican Re- 
public, says: 


But the most singular of all are the spotted 
children; that is, white children turning black, 
or black children turning white. You may be- 
lieve either, according to your politics. Wheth- 
er this is a freak of nature to show that the 
black and white races can live in harmony to- 
gether on this island, or whether it is the begin- 
hing of a system to introduce white labor here 
and exterminate the black race, I leave for Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans to discuss in Congress. 

The spotted children are certainly curious 
specimens of Santo Domingo productions. There 
are not many of them, but enough for variety. 
There are children also here that have learned 
much of our coinage system, which is astonish- 
ing in creatures so young. They stand on 
Street-corners all over the city, and continually 
say to Americans who pass them, “‘Five cents?” 
or “Ten cents?” according to the extent of their 
English or the knowledge of our coins. 

They also plead for cigar stumps, for I believe 
that unfortunate children of tender age here are 
“brought up” on-nicotine instead of lacteal flu- 
ids. They all smoke from the time they walk, 
Without regard to sex, race, color or previous 
condition. 

———_—__+@e—__—_. 
NEW KIND OF PLOUGH. 

The lady in the following incident must have 
belonged to that family who moved into the 
country from the city, and objected to the milk 
because of the yellow scum upon the top: 

A city miss, newly installed as the wife of a 

er, was called upon one day by a neighbor 

of the same profession, who, in the absence of 
er husband, asked her for the loan of his 
Plough for a short time. 
‘I am sure you would be accommodated,” 
was the reply, “if Mr. Stone was only at home; 
do not know, though, where he keeps his 
Plough, but,” she added, evidently zealous to 
serve, “there is the cart in the yard; couldn’t 
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KIND HEARTED GEORGE. 
or old man sat down to eat 


A 
A little bit of bread and meat, 
As Georgy Wright came up the street. 


His clothes were torn, his head was bare, 
The wind it blew his long white hair, 
As cold and friendless he sat there. 


“Poor man.” said Georgy, with a sigh, 
“I feel that I could almost cry. 
You look so thin; I fear you'll die.” 


The old man raised his head to hear 
Kind words that thrilled his heart and ear, 
But down his cheek there rolled a tear. 


“Alas!” he said, “if I could geo 
The gentle boy that speaks to me, 
How very happy I should be! 


“For dark the world to me has been, 
And I have never, never seen 
A tree, or flower, or meadow green. 


“Tlow often have I wished to view 
My mother’s face! the skies of blue! 
And now I long to look on you.” 


“Poor man,”’ said Georgy Wright, ‘‘don’t cry, 
But pray to God that when you die, 
Your soul may go-to Him on high. 


“There you will see, without a tear, 
Far better things than we do here, 
And O, perhaps, your mother dear.’’ 


The winning words of this dear child 
Such comfort gave, the old man smiled, 
And felt his heavy grief beguiled. 
Josephine’ s Jottings. 
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For the Companion. Ae 
JACK IN THE SUGAR ORCHARD. 
I went into Uncle Asa’s sugar orchard, last 
spring. I had a splendid time. I had never 
been there before, and I like to go to places that 
I have not known before. 
Uncle Asa has a lot of boys; they are my 
cousins. Their names are Wilson, Judson, Ez- 
bon and Nelson. 
He’s got one girl, but she lives in the house 
most all the time. Her name is Ella, and she’s 
got afunny rag baby with red flannel clothes 
on her. ; 
Up in the woods they bore into the trees, and 
put apiece of wood into them. They call ita 
spile. They hang buckets on the trees, and that 
catches the sap. It tastessweet. It’s something 
like water with sugar in it, only it’s better. 


When the buckets are full, the boys go around 


and empty them into pails. Then they empty 
the pails intoa tub. The tub is tied on a sled, 
and Wilson and Judson pull the sled with all 
their might. é 

I sat on the sled, sol could help them. They 
seemed glad to have me. They hauled it up to 
the boiling place. 

Some people have a sugar-house, but Uncle 
Asa don’t. I guess he does well enough without 
one. At the boiling place it looks ever so good. 
They have a sort of a big barrel they call a sap- 
holder. It’s big enough to drown me. I sha’n’t 
try it to see. It is most always full of sap. 


rest themselves. 


kettles on to the hooks they fasten to the beam. 


big fire between the logs. 
boils until it is ever so sweet. 


it, if there is any. 





you plough with that till Mr. Stone gets back?” 








Sometimes it is empty, and then they sit in it to 


The boiling place looks odd. They have two 
big posts, pounded down into the ground. Then 
they put a big thing they call a beam across 
them. Itisn’tasunbeam. They hang the iron 


Then Uncle Asa rolls up two big logs, one on 
each side of the kettles. Then he has to build a 


The boys fill up the kettles with sap, and it 
Then they take it 
off and cool it, and strain it to get the dirt out of 


call it syrup. They clean the syrup and boil it 
again, and keep tasting of it till it is sugar. 

I don’t know as it makes it come to sugar 
any sooner, by tasting it, but they always do so. 
It is a habit they have. It is hard to break peo- 
ple of their habits. 

It is very pleasant to take the hot sugar out 
of the kettle, and pour some of it on the snow 
till it cools. They call it wax. It is almost 
sticky enough to be unpleasant when you hold 
itin your hands. It makes people’s teeth ache 
if they have any place for the ache to get in. 





It takes lots of sap to make a kettle of sugar. 
When the sugar gets a little cool, they pour it 


into real pretty iron and tin dishes. After it is 
all right, they take them out, and maple sugar 
is all ready. 
Uncle Asa knows how to make nice sugar. 
My cousins know how to help him. I guess I 
know how to eat it. Uncle Asa never burns his 
sugar. Some people do. 
My Cousin Wilson is a funny fellow, and he 
says he’s going to like me ever so much when I 
grow bigger. He says Lam so little there isn’t 
much of me to like now. 
Well, he and I satin the sap-holder, and he 
told me lots of stories. He had to stay out in 
the woods all night once, to boil sap, and he 
wasn’t afraid. I guess he’s made of courage. 
Trees look like bears at night. I should not 
think bears were very agreeable company. 
Sometimes men hear growlings in the night, 
when they boil sap, but I never heard of any 
one that got bitten. 
Wilson got out of the sap-holder, and I 
thought I would do just as he did. I felt some- 
thing moving. It was the sap-holder rolling 
down the hill. I was inside of it. I did not like 
to roll over so many times. I stopped at last. 
The holder had got loose. 
The boys were very sorry. Thcy looked as if 
they had been laughing. If I had been outside 
I might have felt the same. Judson hoped I 
wasnret hurt. [hoped so too. Ezbon and Nel- 
son had their mouths full of sugar, so they 
couldn’t ask me if I was hurt. 
Uncle Asa is a real good man. I wish I could 
introduce him to you. He would not mind it. 
He has so many children of his own, that he has: 
got used to them. I guess I will tell you all 
about his farm, some day. If you like stories 
that are true, [hope you will be pleased with 
this one. Jack STONE. 
 ) Ss 
HOW TOMMY LOST HIS GINGER- 
BREAD. 
“Hurry back, Tommy, with the molasses, for 


the oven is good and hot, and I can bake a batch 
of gingerbread before it cools down.”’ 


bonnet. 
“You may if you’ll walk right fast, and not 
keep Tommy back.” 
“Pll walk fast, just this way;”’ and Dolly trot- 
ted over the floor to show her mother how quick- 
ly she could walk. 
They walked along until they had turned the 
corner near which was the grocery, when, in a 
field near by, they saw a large tent. Tommy 
had never seen any thing of the kind; and when 
he saw Joe Marks and Billy Dodd standing by it, 
looking at some painted pictures, he went across 
to them with Dolly. 
“What is it?” asked Tommy. 
“A show, of course,” said Billy; ‘‘a real, reg- 
ularcircus. Justlook there! See that man rid- 
ing on one foot, and that fellow’s the clown. 
My, but he’s jolly! keeps the folks near splitting 
themselves laughing nearly all the time. Stay 
around awhile, and you’ll sec more of the hors- 
es. There’s two white ponies no bigger than 
young colts, and there’s a little boy to ride one 
and turn somersets on his back, and he’s no 
bigger than we are.” 
‘ommy stayed an hour, and then went home 
to find the stove cold, and that there could be 
no gingerbread for supper. He thought it was 
too hard that his mother would not let him go 
to the circus; but she told him that it was nota 
fit place for boys, for the men who performed in 
such shows were generally very wicked, and that 
for people to‘make their living by turning som- 
ersets, and standing on one leg, she thought was 





When the sap has been boiled so long, they 


poor business. “For any goose,” she said, ‘‘can 


“Let me go too,” said Dolly, seizing her sun-| 





stand on one leg.”—Young Folks’ News. 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
WORD SQUARE, 


1. Across. 

2. A valley. 

3. A girl’s name, 
4. To gather. 


2. 


BIBLICAL SQUARE WORD. 


1. A city built on hills. 

2. A Jewish prophet. 

8. A word signifying ‘“‘he is numbered.’’ 

4. A beautiful country. IsoLa. - 


L. 8. Be * 


3. 
CONCEALED TREES, 


O, a kite may fly now. 
Hop! each one of you. 
This is father’s map. Leave it alone. 
He cried out, Leap, Lum! 
ALLEN Ison, - 





Piquop. 


5. 
ENIGMA, 


I am composed of 25 letters. 

My 7, 21, 22, 22, 24, 14 is a girl’s name, 

My 1, 6, 2, 11 is a wild animal. 

My 23, 25, 20 is a conjunction. 

My 3, 17, 16, 4 is not hard. 

My 10, 23, 5, 18, 15, 19 is a planet. 

My 20, 2, 13, 12 is a bird. 

My 9, 8 signifies, that is. 

My whole is one of Dr. Franklin’s maxims. 

Harry BARLER, 

6. 


CROSS8-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in deer but not in stag, 

My second is in sleigh but not in drag; 

My third is in collar but not in cuff, 

My fourth is in black but not in buff; 

My /i/th is in bee but not in fly, 

My sizth is in moan but not in cry; 

My seventh is in quicksilver but not in lead, 

My whole is the name of a writer now dead. 
ALLI£ E. CLARK, 


7. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 


1. Punishment. 
2. A prophetess. 
8. Summer pests. 
4. A river. 
The initials name a foe to happiness; the finals give 
the reverse of it. N. 


Conundrums. 
What have you to expect at ahotel? Inn atten- 
jon. 


Why is the sun like a good loaf? Because it is 
light when it rises. 

What is that which is so brittle that if you name 
it you are sure to break it? Silence. 

What is it that goes up the hill and down the hill, 
and yet never moves? The road. 

What does a grocer do with all his things before he 
sells them? Gives them a weigh. 

What drink should sailors be fond of? Port. 

Why should the Speaker of the House wear specta- 
raed Because 80 many attempts are made to “catch 

eye. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Oleander. 

2. Vial, Iddo, Adar, Lord. 

8. “O solitary rider, eall and not in vain, 

For thy cry may be heard.” 

4. PEARL; WaTxER. Paw, Etna, Ararat, Race, 
Liquor. 

6. Paris, Troy, Glasgow, Lima, Denver, Caracas, 
Venice, Kelat. 

6. Union Pacific Railroad. 








FOOLISH, 
Josh Billings is a wise man, He talks some- 
thing like a veritable philosopher: 


Most enny man will conceed that it looks fool- 
ish to see a boy drag a heavy sled up a hill for 
the fleetin’ plesher of ridin’ down again; but it 
appears to me that the boy is a sage by the side 
of the young man who works hard all the week, 
and drinks up his wages on a Saturday night. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LEAF. 


This world is a vast museum, and science is 
our guide to conduct us through it, pointing out 
to us innumerable beautiful and curious things, 
which otherwise we might not notice, and also 
opening unexpected doors, which prove that the 
various galleries or departments of this vast col- 
lection are all connected, so as together to form 
one united whole. 

One of these doors, the existence of which was 
long unsuspected, has been thrown open in mod- 
ern times. It is a door of a single leaf. Leaves, 
of course, existed in a green old age, long before 
man was formed of the dust of the ground, but 
it is only a recent discovery that the leaf is the 
pattern, according to which all plants are made, 
and not only the entire plants, but their individ- 
ual parts. The bud, the stem, the branches, the 
flower, the seed, are all leaves in different stages 
of progress. Some persons think they can per- 
ceive the same pattern everywhere,—in the frost- 
work on our windows, the feathers of birds, the 
wings of insects, the scales of fishes, the veins in 
the palms of our hands, and the human ear. To 
them this globe itself appears to be only a huge 
leaf, ribbed with mountains and veined with 
streams. ‘To the miud of a tobacconist it may 
secm a tobacco-leaf, rolled up into a cigar, burn- 
ing at one part but moist at another. 

This is, perhaps, too fanciful. But it is a fact, 
guessed first by Linneus, the great botanist, 
and set forth by Gocthe, that plants consist of 
modified leaves. The seed from which they 
spring is a leaf, or bundle of leaves, rolled tight- 
ly together, which turns into new leaves, when 
the plant begins to grow, as may be seen in the 
two lobes produced from the folds of a bean. 

The bud, which contains the whole plant in 
itself, as the egg does the chicken, is formed of 
leaves folded over each other, and with tough, 
leathery scales to protect it from the winter’s 
cold, The stem is a confederation of leaves, 
compressed together, like a number of small 
States, in order to resist their enemies, the earth, 
wind, snow, &c. This is plain in grasses and 
some bulbous plants, where the stalks after a 
while are separated into leaves. Some plants, 
like the cactus, are all leaf; in others, which are 
soon stripped of their foliage, the stems act in- 
stead, and in many cases produce buds and 
flowers themselves, virtually saying, “Just as 
leaf !” 

The beauteous flowers are leaves, covering the 
delicate parts of the plant, on which depend its 
fertilization, colored so as to receive the light 
and heat of the sun, which are needed to ripen 
the seed, and so as to attract insects to scatter 
its pollen. Stamens and pistils may be convert- 
ed into petals, and form double flowers, which 
must consequently be always barren. Thus the 
wild rose, when it is cultivated in a rich soil, 
changes its yellow stamens into rca leaves. 


| 
| 


| 


Sometimes the rose produces green leaves in the 
centre of the flower, and then the plant goes on 





gether. In the water-lily the petals change | 


gradually from green to white, then growing 
smaller, begin to bear anthers on the top, till at 
last they turn into their thread-like stamens, | 
ending in bags of golden pollen. 

In the fruit the core or kernel is the upper sur- 





BE WISE IN TIME. 
Those who are unfortunately afflicted with Dyspep- 


| sending out its buds and leaves, as though it | sia, in any of the various forms this dreadful disease 
| had forgotten the flower it began to make alto- | 88sumes, need not to be reminded that it is one of 


the worst and most disheartening of all the physical 
ills to which the human family is subjected in this 


| life. To meet with a remedy or even a palliative for 
| this distressing malady is not a common thing, and 


when any one on whose word reliance can be placed 
presents to the public a preparation which sufferers 
with Dyspepsia have tried and found to be a specific 


| face of the leaf hardened so as to protect the therefor, it is very desirable that others who are 
seed, (just as thé colonel of a corps of soldiers afflicted should know how and where to obtain the 





protects a camp,) the flesh is the soft part of the 
leaf, and the divisions are formed by the leaf- 
veins and fibres. 

Thus in all parts of the plant the leaf is the 
type or pattern, according to which they have 
been constructed, but so modified as to afford 
the greatest variety of beauty and use. 

Each leaf also contains in itself a picture of 
the whole plant on which it grows. Tall, point- 
ed trees have narrow leaves, as for instance the 
pine-needles. Wide-spreading trees on the other 





hand have broad leaves, like the maples. The | 5 
veins of the leaves branch off from the central | i 


vein at precisely the same angle as that at which | 
the branches leave the trunk of the tree. In the | 
case of the beech, where the stems make a turn, 
wherever they send off a branch, the midrib of | 
the leaf presents the same zigzag appearance. | 
The leaves of trees, the branches of which come 
very near the ground, have short footstalks, 
while those of trees with long, smooth trunks, 
have lengthened stems. Thus by closely exam- 
ining a leaf we may form a correct idea‘of the 
appearance of the tree to which it belongs. 

Thus we may read from the leaves of trees as 
we do from the leaves of books. In both we 
perceive the unity of the author’s design. Es- 
pecially does the beautiful foliage show us how 
great must be the mind of the Creator, who, 
while forming the greatest variety of objects, has 
prevented the least appearance of confusion or 
accident. 


+2 
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HAD HIS LAUGH. 


It often happens that one’s only opportunity 
for laughing is in anticipation of a funny event. 
The reality puts a different face on the matter. 
Still it is sometimes better to have laughed and 
been disappointed, than not to have laughed at 
all: } 

Patrick saw a bull pawing in a field, and 
thought what fun it would be to jump over, 
eatch him by the horns, and rub his nose in the 
dirt. The idea was so tuuny that he lay down 
and laughed to think of it. The more he thought 
of it the funnier it seemed, and he determined to 
do it. Taurus quickly tossed him over the fence 
again, somewhat bruised. Pat leisurely picked 
himself up with the consolatory remark ,— 

“Well, it’s a moighty foine thing 1 had my 
laugh foorst.” 





—— 


HOW HE MEASURED IT. * 

The following reminds us of the poor man 
who valued his pew in church (which was not 
very near the pulpit) by the free space there 
was between it and heaven: 


A certain philosopher was always talking 
very much to his friends about the garden in 
which he was in the habit of walking, and 
where he carried on his studies. At length, one 
of them came to see him; and he found his gar- 
den was a patch of ground about twice the size 
of the floor to his own room. 

“What!” said he, “is this your garden? It’s 
not very broad,” 

“No,” said the philosopher, “it’s not very 
broad, but it’s wondrous high.” 

Sunday school teachers! your work in your 
class is not a very large one, but it’s wondrous 
high. It goes up to heaven; to conceive of it 
aright, it goes right out to eternity. 


——__>—_—_—__ 


TALKING AT TABLE. 


“Ts it proper to talk at table?” By all means. 
We are aware that some few consider it proper 
to observe perfect silence while at table. We 
do not know how such a horrible custom orizi- 
nated, yet we have a few times been a guest at 
such tables, but hope never to be again. The 
table is the very place to talk, and the meal 
hours should be amongst the pleasantest oF the 
day. Don’t talk business and aiscuss what 
work shall be dune after dinner, but give the 
time to social chat. 


rapid eating. 
diane 


THE JAINS. 


Some of the queerest people that I ever saw 
live in India, and are called Jains. They build 
asylums for cows, horses, donkeys, cats and 
dogs, just as we build them for sick folks, for 
orphan children and for old people. If you ever 
visit Bombay you will find one of their establish- 
ments there, consisting of sheds built around a 
large square, containing several acres of ground. 
At first sight you might think it was a cattle- 
show—the sheds being arranged like the cattle 
pens, horse-stalls and poultry-coops, at our State 


This should not prolong | 
the meal inconveniently, but there should be | 9% de Bgctares 
enough of it to prevent the common custom of | ) Th r 


; Magazine,) and Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, of Fall River, Mass. 
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same relief, 
“Wuuitr’s SPECIALTY FOR DysPEPsiA,” 


Now s0 generally advertised, is guaranteed to be |, 


what it is represented, to wit: a cure for Dyspepsia 
in any form, 
Prepared only by 
H. G. WHITE, 
87 Court St., (opp. Court House,) Boston, Mass. 
Price $1 00 per bottle. 











ANTED.— Pitture agents. 
Norwich, Conn. 4t 
INEGAR-—how made—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, in 
y 1 hours, F. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. 36—6t 


$104 DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. Ad- 
dress A. E, GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 35-4t 


WHITNEY & CO., 
36—4t 











| BENT: GOODNOW & CO., Boston, Mass. Pub- 


ish ** THe VPaTENT Stak,” sell Patents, and give 
profitable agencies to canvassers. —l2tm 


HE “TOMTIT?” 1s still selling at the rate of 100 
daily. Price only 10 cents. EXCHANGE PRINTING 


Co., New Bedford, Mass. 34—3w 
s 2 = () A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
el] ae) Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular anu Sam- 
ples, free. S.M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 24—26t 
PREMATURE grayness of the hair should be pre- 
vented, and the best and surest preventive is Hall's 

Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. 36—1t 
W HITCOMB’S ASTHMA REMEDY.—‘Noth- 
ing so successful.’’— Theo. Aletcaif, agetncsry, — 

—It 





ton. 
TY Wo-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. - Doubel 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price $2 00 
COLBY BRos. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 36—tf 
O REMEDY IN THE WORLD ever came 
into such universal use, or has so fully won the con- 
fidence of mankind, as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral tur 
the cure of Coughs, Colds and Consumption, 35—2t 


1 IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Material. Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 

Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 

&c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 32—6m 


"EY. WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE.—Doubile 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the cap y and four times the power. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 25—tf 
HE LILLIPUTIAN ADVERTISER: splen- 
did paper. A charming serial story by “Skiff now 
running ipitscolumns. 10 cents a year. Visiting Cards 
elegantly printed 25 for 30 cts., postpaid. Invisible Ink) 
25cts. F. IVES, Litchfield, Ct. 36 -1t 
D*®. VAN NORMAN ’S English, French and Ger- 
man Family and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 West 5lst Street, New York. Will 
commence its Fifteenth Year, September 2lst, 1871. For 
full information send for catalogue. 5—3m 


86 00 A LINE for an advertisement in 780 weekly 
po newspapers circulating in all the Northern 
States of the Union. Best and cheapest medium of its 
kind in the world. Estimates sent on application to E. 
W. FOSTER, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 30—4teop 


NV AGICIANS EXPOSE.—How to eat fire. Cut off 
anose. Burn a handkerchief and restore it whole. 
Lau hable hat trick. Japanese fly trick. How to make 
the Magic Ball, and other valuable information in magical 
arts. Allare easily done. Sent for 25 cents, Address E. 
HARRIMAN, Boston, Mass, 36 -2t 
OYS’ HATS, in the best styles, are still offered for 
sale by JACKSON & CO., 59 Tremont St. One of the 
best assortments of UMBRELLAS in the city, Silk and 
Gingham, may be found at JACKSON & CO.’S. Prices 
reasonable, Call and see for yourselves. Don't forget 
where—59 T: tSt., Bost 36—1t 


BY ‘POCKET KNIVES, 
If you desire good articles 
AT REASONABLE RATES, 


aT 
Bradford & Anthony’s, 


36 178 Washington Street, Boston. 5t 

ry] ra Py HAPPY HOURS, an Illustrated 
k REE. Monthly Magazine, containing something 
for everybody will be sent FREE for Oct., Nov. and Dec., 
1871, to all who send their subscriptions for 1872 at once. 
ONLY 25 CENTS A YEAR. Specimen copies and premium 


lists five cents. Address Ha Hours Co 
22 Ann Street, New York. aoy orany 





























THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


For Sunday School and Day School. 

THE SCHOOL FeEsTIVAL is a beautiful original quarter! 
Magazine, devoted to new and sparkling Dialogues, Reci- 
tations, Concert, Motion and other Exercises for Sunday 
school and Day school Exhibitions, Concerts, Festivals. 
“Public Fridays,” etc. Conducted by Alfred L. Sewell, of 
Chicago, (for hearly six years editor of The Little Corporal 





Price, W cents a year; Six copies, one year, 
number, 15 cents. Issued by ALFRED L. SewELt & Co. 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. (Back numbers, from the begin- 
ning, January, 1870, can also be sent at same rate.) 36-1t 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be considered 
by every parent, in the training of youth. Price only $1. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. Thousands have been taught by this work the true 
way to health and a ddress the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSLITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
a. $e Dr. W. H. PARKER, the Assistant Physician, 
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SPALDING’S BOSEMARY 
Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
and elegance to the hair. It is neat, clean and free from 
all injurious minerals. It will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it from falling off, and make whiskers grow. 
Used upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 
head of hair. Spalding's Rosemary is sold by all druggists. 
E. M. SKINNER, l’roprietor, 287 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass, l4#—eow] 
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Fire Insurance Agent, 
40 State Street, 
40—lycow BOSTON. 


W4NzED cAgente ($2 50 per day) to sell the ce}. 
ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and chea st 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, 111, or St. Louis, Mo. *5l—ly . 


EW LONDON LITERARY AND Sc le 
TIFIC INSTITUTION is unsurpassed xe 
struction and location, H. M. WILLakp, A, M 
iss Mary O. Canter, Lady Principal. Three separate’ 
complete courses of study ; Ladies’ Collegiate, College Pret 
aratory, Scientific. Terms begin Aug. 30 and Lec, 13 
871, and April 4, 1872. Send for catalogues and informa. 
tion to either Principal at New London, N.HL, or Rev, G 
G. HARRIMAN, Sec’y, Fisherville, N. H 3 





Whitney’s Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 

It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at the 
same time. For Sale by Harness Makers. 
Grocers, and Drugyistseverywhere, Many: 
factured by 

G. F, WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass, 


BEST PRESS FOR BOYS, 


It Does Good Work. 


35—12t 
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JOB PRESS. 





Three Sizes are Made. 
PRIOES, $50, $30 AND $15. 


The $15 Press is just what you 


want. 


Send for full descriptive, illustrated circulars, with 
numerous testimonials, and specimens of printing done on 
the press, and specimen sheet of Types, Borders, Cuts, 
etc. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
Employs the most eminent instructors, and affords advan- 
tages superior to any similar institution at lowest rates. 
Fall Term opens Monday, September 11. 
Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons Classes 
for Children. 
Circulars containing full information mailed free upon 
application to E. TOURJEE, Director. 
*31—6t 
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SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES 


Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, 2Ztna, 
American, iy &Gy 
Sold for small installments, as low as @5 per Month, 


or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Circu- 
lars and Terms, address 


RICE & PECK, 


(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck), 


9—ly 323 Washington, cor. West St 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 

removing Brown discoloration. Sold_by druggists every 
where. ‘Depot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tions, and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by De. 
B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Sires 
New rk Sold by Druggists every where. 3— 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston 
SIX PER CENT. 


interest will be paid by this Institution, on all deposi 
which remain in Bank six months next prior to the od 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all —— 

posits for each and every full intervening calenae iat 


they remain in bank prior to the semi-annua 


This is the only Savings Bank in the State that pays inter 
est on the deposits for each and every month they re’ 
in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee 
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and a large surplus in 


addition thereto, 
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